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wa Grasshopper 
reat Continues 
Spite of Rains 


State Legislature 
Being Asked for New 
$45,000 Spray Fund 


, IOWA—Rains in southern 
on July fourth and the two 
eceding days, gave temporary res- 
te from the major infestation of 
asshoppers which had swarmed 
er the southern third of the state 
stroying numerous crops. 


Dr. H. M. Harris, head of the 
epartment of entomology at Iowa 
btate College, in a telephone inter- 
fiew with Croplife on July 5, em- 
hasized that the relief from the 
rasshoppers should be considered 
nly temporary, and said that an 
ppeal was to be made to the Iowa 
egislature on July 9 for $45,000 
pdditionat funds to purchase ma- 
prials and manpower to control 
he insects. 


The rain, though welcome both as 
relief to drouth conditions and as 
deterrent to grasshopper depreda- 
ons, came too late for definite help 
) pastures and oats, but may yet be 
pry beneficial to corn and beans, 
oviding that adequate control of 
he grasshoppers may be obtained. 
Dr. Harris said that active spray 
ograms are presently under way 
bth by county commissions and the 
ate highway commission as well as 
y individual farmers. If the needed 
ppropriation is granted, spraying 
tivity will be greatly increased, Dr. 
arris said. 


An emergency fund of $7,000 set 
(Continued on page 20) 


secticide Firm to 
Stablish Arkansas Plant 


HELENA, ARK.—The Mitchell In- 
ecticide Co., Fairfax, S.C., will estab- 
sh a plant here in a building pro- 
ided by the Helena-West Helena In- 
ustrial Corp. The firm has plants in 


pouth Carolina and Georgia for in- 
ecticide manufact 


\ 


Spraying Started 
For Control of 
Medfly in Florida 


WASHINGTON — An insecticidal 
spray to control the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, has been dispersed by multi- 
engine aircraft over some 210,000 
acres along Florida’s southeastern 
coast, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. A second spray ap- 
plication over this area, is now un- 
der way in this large-scale program 
carried on by the Florida State 
Plant Board and the USDA. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Administra- 
tor of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service, has announced that vegeta- 
tion in an area running north from 
Kendall, Fla. (south of Miami), to 
Lake Park (just above West Palm 
Beach) would receive additional 
aerial sprayings of baited malathion 
insecticide, depending on weather and 
other factors that may influence the 
number of days the spray remains 
effective. Repeated applications are 
necessary because overlapping gen- 
erations may allow immature forms 

(Continued on page 8) 


USDA Field Offices Report 


Growing Farmer Response 
Soil Bank Operation 


By JOHN OCIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent _ 

WASHINGTON — The 1956 soil 
bank operation appears to be taking 
hold in the commercial Corn Belt in 
a big way, according to preliminary 
information reaching here. Field of- 
fices report wide farmer response to 
the program, particularly among the 
corn farmers who have complied with 
acreage allotments under the corn 
acreage control program of the Farm 
Act of 1949 as amended. 


Word has spread among the corn 
farmers who have oat acreage. To 
the extent soil bank participation is 
available to them they seem to be 
taking advantage of the obvious net 
gain from clipping oats to receive in 
payment soil bank corn certificates. 
These carry a basic value of 90¢ bu. 


Del-Mar-Va Association Hears Talk 
On Factors of Efficient Fertilization 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Croplife Editorial Staff 

OCEAN CITY, MD.—An outline of 
the basic factors to be taken into 
consideration in making recommen- 
dations for efficient fertilization, was 
presented by Dr. H. L. Dunton, head 
of the agronomy department of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., at the 35th annual con- 
vention of the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
Fertilizer Assn. The meeting, attract- 
ing approximately 125 fertilizer men 
in the tri-state area, was held at the 
George Washington Hotel here June 
30 


In an address titled “What Every 
Fertilizer Salesman Should Know,” 
Dr. Dunton stated that “the day of 
the college proving and the experi- 
ment station telling the farmer what 
he already knows, is gone.” He furth- 


Northwest Fertilizer Meeting 
Hears Talks on Irrigation, Soil 
ests, Plant Food Application 


YAKIMA — 
he efficiency 
Mded a theme 


Methods of increasing 
of fertilizer use pro- 
at the ge for papers presented 
tier venth annual Regional Fer- 
Conference held at Chinook 
of the ne 28-80. The last day 
fettilizor ~Was devoted to a 
machinery show. 
Sponsored by the state 
institutions of Idaho, 
Improv, and Washington, and the Soil 
fe tat Committee of the Pa- 
‘orthwest Plant Food Assn., 


featured a number of technical 
papers. These included discussions on 
soil testing, irrigation, plant food ap- 
plication and reports on various ex- 
periments conducted during the past 
seasons. 


I. E. Miles, agronomist for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Jack- 
son, Miss., reviewed the develop- 
ment of soil testing over the past 
20 years, stating that in the south, 
the practice has grown from a 

(Continued on page 21) 


er indicated that the farmer of today 
is learning the technical aspects and 
“you don’t fool him anymore.” He 
said that the original problem was to 
sell the farmer on the idea of the 
value of fertilizer, followed by the 
argument of the necessity of using 
more, but today the average farmer 
could not be convinced of the logic 
of increasing fertilizer usage without 
definite assurance of increased pro- 
duction. 


Dr. Dunton referred to the soil as 
“a manufacturing plant for crop 
production in agriculture.” He said 
it was comparable with industrial 
plants except that soil is more com- 
plicated and harder to understand, 
and “the soil is the only manufac- 
turing plant that improves with age 
if properly managed.” 

In this analogy he referred to fer- 
tilizer as the raw material going into 
the manufacturing plant and, on this 
basis, pointed out why some soils 
cannot use as much fertilizer as cer- 
tain other soils. 


He stressed the ‘tmportance of 
knowledge of past treatment of the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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for corn which might have been 
grown on this land. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials say that on much of the oat 
acreage of the commercial Corn Belt 
a normal field of corn of 60 bu. to 
the acre might be anticipated. This 
would mean that for each acre of 
oat land clipped the farmer would 
obtain as high as $54 for his corn 
certificate. 

It is now expected that the cer- 
tificates will be distributed to cooper- 
ators in the soil bank not later than 
mid-October and possibly earlier. 
USDA officials say that they feel it 
may be necessary for their compli- 
ance officials to make sure that 
clipped oat acreage will not be grazed 
—a condition which would make the 
farmer ineligible for soil bank cer- 
tificates. 

This soil bank certificate deal on 
the corn certificate value basis looks 
like a cash bonanza for the commer- 
cial Corn Belt. 

Although reports reaching here are 
preliminary at this time and there 
has been no assembly of real data 
from field offices, old hands at USDA 
familiar with the loan programs and 
the commercial Corn Belt are now 

(Continued on page 8) 


West End, Stauffer 
Directors Approve 
Plan for Merger 


NEW YORK—West End Chemical 
Co. and Stauffer Chemical Co. have 
announced that their boards of direc- 
tors have met and both boards have 
approved a plan of merger of West 
End into Stauffer. It is expected that 
the formal merger agreement will be 
adopted by both boards in the near 
future and will be submitted to the 
stockholders of both companies for 
approval. ; 

The plan provides for an exchange 
of one share of Stauffer common 
stock for 5.6 shares of West End 
common stock and one share Stauffer 
common stock for 60 shares of West 
End preferred stock, excluding the 
shares of both classes of West End 
which are owned by Stauffer. 

There are presently issued and out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
2,012,197 shares of West End com- 
mon and 1,609,341 shares of preferred, 
of which Stauffer Chemical Co. owns 
321,119 shares of common and 596,175 
shares of preferred. 

West End Chemical Co. produces 
borax, soda ash, salt cake and lime 
at its plant at Searles Lake, Cal. For 
more than 25 years Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co. has been the exclusive sales 
agent for West End’s borax. West 
End will continue to operate as an 
autonomous division of Stauffer un- 
der the designation of “West End 
Chemical Company Division of 
Stauffer Chemical Co.” 
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Paul Mayfield 


Hercules Promotes 
Paul Mayfield 
And G. Fred Hogg 


- WILMINGTON — Paul Mayfield, a 
member of the board of directors of 
Hercules Powder Co., has been elect- 
ed a vice president and member of the 
company’s executive committee. Ad- 
ditional changes in assignments for 
executive personnel, announced after 
the board of directors meeting, were 
as follows: 

J. B. Johnson, vice president, has 
resigned from the executive commit- 
tee, but will continue as a vice presi- 
dent and a member of the company’s 
board of directors. 

G. Fred Hogg has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Naval Stores De- 
partment to succeed Paul Mayfield. 

John H. Long has been named gen- 
eral manager of the Paper Makers 
Chemical Department to succeed R. 
Rockwell, who retired on June 30. 

Mr. Mayfield, newly elected vice 
president, has been general manager 
of the Naval Stores Department since 
1951 and a member of the board of di- 
rectors since 1952. He is a past presi- 
dent and a member of the board of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn. 

_ Mr. Mayfield joined Hercules in 

1925, immediately after graduating 
from Indiana University, as a chem- 
ist. Two years later, he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s sales staff, 
and in 1934 was named manager of 
Naval Stores sales in Chicago. 

He returned to Wilmington in 1936 
as assistant director of sales of the 
Naval Stores Department, and three 
years later was made director of 
sales. He was named assistant general 


"What's in the Bag," 
Plant Food Institute 
Movie, Now Available 


WASHINGTON — “What's in the 
Bag,” the. newest color and sound 
motion picture produced by the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, shows 
how plant foods are produced. 

The 17-minute film takes the view- 
er to the sources of raw materials 
for primary plant foods, nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash and graphical- 
ly depicts how they are mined, proc- 
essed and mixed into complete chem- 
ical fertilizers. 

Chemical problems involved in fer- 
tilizer production are explained 
through the use of simple demon- 
strations. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists dramatically illus- 
trate the chemical and physical rea- 
sons why fertilizers cannot be made 
up of 100% plant food elements. 

Films are available, on loan, with- 
out cost, except for return trans- 
portation and requests should be di- 
rected to Film Department, Nation- 
al Plant Food Institute, 1700 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


G. Fred Hogg 


manager of the department in 1943, 
and general manager in 1951. 

G. Fred Hogg, newly appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Naval Stores De- 
partment, has been assistant general 
manager since 1954, and from 1943 to 
1952 was the department's director of 
sales. 

Mr. Hogg joined Hercules in 1929, 
as a chemist. He is a graduate of 
Wayne University, where he earned a 
B.Ch.E. degree. He also earned a 
master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan. He has been associated 
with the company’s Naval Stores De- 
partment since 1930, when he was 
transferred to that department’s sales 
force. 


G.LF. to Pay Soil 
Testing Fees for 
Farmer Members 


ITHACA, N.Y.—More than 120,000 
farmers in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania will be eligible to 
have their soil tested without charge, 
under a plan announced recently by 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange. The 
farmers, members of the three-state 
cooperative, may submit soil sam- 
ples to state college laboratories. 
Testing fees will be paid by G.L.F. 
during the year beginning July 1. — 

Laboratories at Cornell and Penn 
State provide these tests for farm- 
ers at $1 per sample. Rutgers pres- 
ently makes no charge for the tests, 
but has announced a $1 fee effective 
Jan. 1, 1957. 

In announcing the program, C. N. 
Silcox, general manager of G.LF., 
said: “One of the most important 
keys to good agronomic practices on 
the farm is soil testing. For several 
years the state colleges in our terri- 
tory, with their allied extension serv- 
ices, have made soil tests available 
to farmers at a nominal fee. 

“It is G.L.F.’s long-term intention 
to stimulate and encourage the use 
of this public service by farmers. 
This program will be given special 
emphasis during 1956-57. During this 
year, the G.L.F. Exchange will pay 
the soil test fee for those of our 
members who use the service. 

“G.L.F. is not setting up a new 
system. By offering to pay the test- 
ing fee, we are encouraging G.L.F. 
members to use the existing service. 
This program is intended to stimu- 
late the continued use of better 
agronomic practices on the farms of 
our members.” 


RICE LEAF MINER 

SACRAMENTO — Rice leaf miner 
infestation has appeared in this year’s 
rice crop in Sutter County but imme- 
diate spraying has controlled the out- 
break. John Lindt, Sutter County 
farm adviser, said most ranchers have 
been spraying with dieldrin or hep- 
tachlor as soon as rice sprouts 
through the water. The county was 
hit by a heavy leaf miner infestation 
in 1953. 


300 Tour Maryland 


Research Farm 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Some 300 
farmers, county agents and seed, fer- 
tilizer and machinery dealers toured 
the University of Maryland Plant Re- 
search Farm recently to see first- 
hand, some of the plant research work 
being conducted. The farm is five 
miles northwest of the College Park 
campus. 

The all day program, sponsored by 
the university’s Agronomy Depart- 
ment was divided into two parts. In 
the morning, visitors were shown 
many of the test-plots and field trials 
now under study. The afternoon pro- 
gram was devoted to machinery 
demonstrations. At the more than 20 
test plots on display, members of the 
university’s Experiment Station staff 
explained the experiments that are 
underway at each one. 

Among some of the areas on dis- 
play were tests in cutting of alfalfa at 
various stages, tests to find better al- 
falfa varieties and weed and insect 
control of alfalfa. Also shown was re- 
search on small grains. Researchers 
at the farm are working for small 
grain varieties that give higher yields 
and survive well during the winter 
months. 

Other demonstrations included stu- 
dies on wheat varieties, fertilizer and 
seeding trials, seedling establishments 
and weed control. In the latter, much 
work is being done to find effective 
control measures for crabgrass. Con- 
trolling weeds in corn fields is also 
under study, as is research to find 
improved hybrid corn varieties. 

Machinery dealers demonstrated 
the latest in forage harvesters, band 
seeders, ammonia applicators, liquid 
fertilizer applicators and other equip- 
ment. 


Grace Organizes 
Company-wide 
Safety Program 


NEW YORK—W. R. Grace & Co. 
which has diversified industrial opera- 
tions in the U.S., Latin America, 
Canada, Europe and Australia has in- 
augurated its first company-wide safe- 
ty campaign designed to coordinate 
safety activities previously carried on 
independently by its divisions and 
subsidiaries. 

Felix E. Larkin, vice president in 
charge of industrial relations has 
named A. B. Pettit as director of in- 
dustrial health and safety. Mr. Pettit 
was formerly health and safety ad- 
ministrator for the company’s Davi- 
son Chemical Co. division which has 
been awarded five National Safety 
Council awards of honor in the last 
six years under his guidance. 

An industrial safety expert of broad 
experience, Mr. Pettit has frequently 
been called upon to participate in the 
investigation of many serious acci- 
dents, fires and explosions, the most 
widely known of which was the Texas 
City disaster. 

The safety program was launched 
late in June with a two-day safety 
conference attended by 41 representa- 
tives from all Grace divisions. Under 
the direction of Mr. Pettit the confer- 
ence formulated plans for coordinat- 
ing all safety programs and for the 
adoption of improved techniques and 
methods on a company-wide basis. 


New Dow Office 


NEW ORLEANS—The Dow 
Chemical Co.’s New Orleans sales of- 
fice has occupied new quarters at 305 
Maritime Bldg., Donald Williams, 
vice president and director of sales, 
has announced. The office previously 
was located at 925 Common St. 

The new office services markets for 
industrial and agricultural chemicals, 
plastics and magnesium in Louisiana, 
northwestern Florida, southwestern 
Alabama, and the southern half of 
Mississippi. The office is under the 
supervision of Robert J. Minbiole, 
manager. 


Corn Belt Branch 

Of ASA Schedules 

Meeting at Purdue Mana: 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—Th RoAno! 

meeting of the Corn Belt Brana tions of gré 


the American Society of A 
will be held at Purdue U 
here Aug. 20-22. 

The pregram will include pape 
of regional interest on soils ang cro 
improvement and tours, accordin t 
W. H. Daniel, Purdue, genera) 
man. 

The morning program Aug. 20 wi 
include registration, open house ang 
committee meetings. The afternog 
will be devoted to crop research pa 
pers, teaching discussions of er am with 
judging and soil fertility and conse a 
vation tours. 

A corn roast and barbecue is , 
the evening program, followed by »: 
search papers and discussions on oj 
classification and soil climatology. 

Papers and discussions on tillage 
subsoiling and drainage, along wit} 
group tours, are scheduled the mom 
ing of Aug. 21. The afternoon w; 
be devoted to research papers ¢ 
pasture and forage production an 
soil fertility and tours on tillage, sy 
soiling and drainage. An all-day tou 
on soil classification also is scheduled 

The annual banquet and busines 
meeting will be held the evening 0 
Aug. 21. 


Wheat Growers in 
Oregon to Continue 
Cloud Seeding Project 


PORTLAND — Wheat growers i 
Gilliam and Sherman counties in Ore 
gon will continue for a seventh ye: 
a cloud seeding project to increase 
rainfall despite a controversy ove 
whether the rainmaking efforts hava 
been successful. 

George Wilson, Kent, Ore., presi 
dent of the Tri-County Weather Re 
search, said growers at the recent 
annual meeting voted to put up $30, 
000 for a cloud seeding contract wit 
Weather Modification Co., a commer 
cial rain-increasing concern. 

Growers also decided to continue 
for a third year a hail suppressing 
cloud seeding project during the sum 
mer preharvest period. 

The wheat farmers’ evident faitli 
in rainmaking persisted in the face 
of assertions by Oregon State Col 
lege scientists that it hasn’t worked 
in the tri-county area. 

Dr. Lyle D. Calvin, OSC Experi 
ment Station statistician, criticized 
a favorable report on the project by 
the federal advisory committee 0 
weather control, which was direct! 
opposite to a college report whic 
found “no definite increases in rain 
fall due to seeding.” 

Dr. Calvin challenged the meth 
ods used in evaluating the results b 
the committee, which credited cloud 
seeding with increasing rainfall 18% 
He implied that the committee hand 
picked its storms to show cloud seed 
ing in a favorable light. 

This brought a reply from Joh 
Battles of the Weather Modification 
Co., defending the committee’s meth; 
ods as being scientifically sound and 
approved by leading weather exper's. 
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Firm Changes Name L. 
SAN FRANCISCO — The South iatnmnen 
west Fertilizer & Chemical ©0. of by Dr. D 
California has changed its name, 2" een 
is now known as the Kerley Chem 
ical Corp. The firm is located in Im mankind 
perial, Cal. our hom 
indus 

DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATIO many pu 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—The board 
of trustees of Southern Illinois 
versity has approved a reorganizatioy 
under which the university’s Scho 
of Agriculture eventually will have 
three departments. They will be per 
mal industry, general agriculture 2” 
plant industry. 
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, VA.—Various applica- 
farming to meet In- 
‘qual needs were provided in a tour 
Virginia farms following the 
to day program of the Joint Com- 
stee on Grassland Farming with 
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ude pape American Association of Agricul- 
Is and erg P Engineers, here recently. 

cording silage, hay and zero grazing 
eral chaj with rotated pasture gave H. W. 


Craun, Roanoke, Route 2, an average 


Ug. 20 wi _of butterfat and 13,000 Ib. 
house from his 50-cow purebred 
afternog Holstein herd, he told the visitors. 
Search pally, Craun used a loose housing pro- 
S of erg gram with a new pole type barn built 
ind conser, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ns. 
re follow the cattle on pasture, 


cue is g 
wed by ral ond Mr. Craun said he likes the mix- 
ONS ON Soil tyre of orchardgrass ladino clover, 
atology, [iMfaifa, with some timothy, red top an 

On tillagelmred clover added for his new 
long However, he has 46 acres 
the ladino-orchardgrass and 50 acres o 

noon willl bluegrass for his present pasture plus 


14 acres of sudan grass and pearl 


Papers of 

ction anf millet for his mid-summer feeding. 
llage, sy Carving a grassland farm from sec- 
1-day tou ond growth woodland, and then using 


scheduled 


1 busines 
vening 


urebred Angus beef production 
vrovided plenty of discussion at the 
Lynn Brae Farm of T. D. Steele, 
Catawba, Va. Mr. Seas told ae 

ht the farm six years ago, - 
“ acres of woodland in 1953-54 
and 30 more acres in the past year. 
He seeded to a mixture of ladino 
clover and orchardgrass with a little 


t red clover thrown in to augment his 
‘owers jnmmmestablished 100 acres of bluegrass- 
es in Orel white clover and 60 acres of ladino 
enth yearmm clover-orchardgrass for his 70 Angus 


and 30 head of sheep. He hopes to ex- 
pand the flock size, and is using grass 
silage. 

Mr. Steele has 25 acres in an al- 
falfa-orchardgrass mixture. He told 


increase 
ove 
orts have 


‘hin the group he applied 4 tons of — 
e recent stone and 1,200 Ib. of fertilizer since 
up $30 1950 to the bluegrass-white clover 
ract withgmg felds but that these pastures were 
commer Sow to respond until this season. 
E. L. Talbott, who earned the title 
: of “the mechanized farmer” at 
Continu@l Cloverdale, Va., has discontinued 
>Pressing@l crowing corn, and feeds his 40 cow 
the SUM Guernsey herd almost entirely on 
green materials. He proudly displayed 
nt fait four and five year-old alfalfa stands 
the face still in high production. He explained 
ate he produces enough alfalfa to meet 
Worked silage needed on the first cuttings, 
fg meets his hay requirements from the 
Experi second and third cuttings and then 
riticizedil crazes the rest of the season. He used 
oject by irrigation to boost production on a 
ittee 0 
directl 
t which New Safety Leaflet 
in rain Released by NAC 
> WASHINGTON —A safety leaflet 
sults b including 12 simple suggestions for 
d cloud the safe handling of chemical sprays 


all 18% and dusts has been released by the 
e National Agricultural Chemicals 
1d seed Assn. 


The leaflet is part of an expanded 


n Joh NAC-industry safety education pro- 
fication designed to impress upon. all 
s meth Towers the need to “read the label” 
ind andl @nd to follow safe use practices, and 
xperts ' Stress that “It’s Profitable To Use 


Sprays and Dusts—Safely.” 


announcing the new safety leaf- 
oly S. Hitchner, executive secre- 
South nad of NAC, re-emphasized a recent 
Co. 0 Slatement, made for radio broadcast 
Y Dr. David E. Price, assistant sur- 
Chem; my feneral, U.S, Public Health Ser- 
in Im oad “Pesticides are a great boon to 
yay We use them in and around 
¥ wed: they are used on farms; 
man cStry; and they are used in 
any public health programs to pre- 
Spread of disease .. . You 
Det can use pesticides with com- 
on, wlety—if you follow the direc- 
ns that come with them.” 
me yw of the safety leaflet will be 
dist ailable te NAC members for 


Strj 
tion to farmers and farm 


Group Sees Results of Top Grassland 
Management Methods on Virginia Tour 


pasture of bluegrass-white clover and 
another on orchardgrass-ladino. 

In a novel horizontal silo he stores 
40 acres with a minimum of labor, 
and is able to average 370 lb. of but- 
terfat and 7,500 lb. of milk Selling as 
Golden Guernsey milk. He also grows 
red barley for fall grazing, then lets 
the crop mature for grain, he said. 
He topdresses all his pasture with 250 
Ib. of 2-12-12 and gives the alfalfa 
stands 1,000 Ib. of 0-20-20, borated 
after the first cutting. 


A 50-year-old bluegrass pasture 
“which we never broke the sod for 
these newer cultivated pastures” 
was viewed on the dairy farm of 
Hollins College near Roanoke. This 
159-acre pasture in four fields has 
been topdressed with 600 Ib. of 
2-12-12 every other year and 30 to 
40 lb. of extra nitrogen each year 
for the past four years, the man- 
ager said. Despite heavy grazing, 
the white clover remained. 


In addition the farm has 55 acres 
in alfalfa and about the same amount 
in an orchardgrass-alfalfa stand. Al- 
falfa fields get 500 Ib. of borated 2- 
12-12 at seeding and topdressed with 
an equal amount after the second cut- 
ting, he said. Holsteins fed from this 
farm yielded 13,980 lb. of milk and 
446 Ib. of fat last year. 

Prof. John F. Shoulders, extension 
agronomist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, arranged the special tour of 
the grassland farms. 
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Willis A. King Named 
New Chairman of 
Grassland Group 


ROANOKE, VA.—Dr. Willis A. 
King, head of the dairy department 
at Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S.C., was named as new 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Grassland Farming at a brief busi- 
ness session following the 2-day joint 
sessions with the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers here. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Howard B. Sprague, head 
of Penn State’s agronomy staff who 
held the post for 3 years. 

Dr. King had served as associate 
chairman of the national group com- 
prising representatives of over 20 pro- 
fessional, technical, educational and 
industrial organizations having inter- 
ests in grassland farming production, 
preservation or utilization of forage 
crops. As a teacher and research 
worker, Dr. King has been active in 
extending uses of grassland in the 
South and its utilization as animal 
feeds. Dr. King served as president 
of the southern district of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Science Assn. last year. 

Plans for the annual winter meet- 
ing of the executive committee reveal- 
ed that a symposium on grassland 
farming is scheduled for the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science meetings in New York in 
December. The committee voted to 
hold its annual business meeting at 
the AAAS sessions, where Dr. Spra- 
gue heads the agricultural section. 

Next year’s grassland meeting is 
booked for September, 1957, at Stan- 
ford University, California. The in- 
vitation to join with the American 
Association of Phytopathology, Amer- 
ican Society of Plant Physiologists 
and the Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 
was accepted and the chairman-elect, 
Dr. King, was authorized to prepare 
the program. 


Richard R. Benson 
Named to AACCO Post 


NEW YORK—The American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. has announced 
the appointment of Richard R. Ben- 
son as assistant manager of the 
Cleveland sales office, effective July 


Dow Chemical Announces 
Aid-to-Education Program 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Gifts to edu- 
cation institutions by the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. will total $320,000 in the 
school year beginning next fall, it 
was announced June 27 by Dr. Leland 
I. Doan, company president. 

Dow’s 1956-57 “aid-to-education” 
program will include 62 fellowships 
and 27 scholarships at 4 institutions, 
he said. The cash amount represents 
a 9% increase over the company’s 
current program. 

The new program adds 11 fellow- 
ships and two scholarships to the 
present Dow schedule of grants to 
education, Dr. Doan said. 

The program has two major phases, 
he explained. One authorizes $154,600 
in grants to 46 institutions for the 
establishment of graduate fellowships 
and undergraduate scholarships and 
to two educational foundations for 
assistance to deserving students. 

The other phase covers the alloca- 
tion of $153,000 to 20 institutions, 
most of it earmarked for use in ex- 
pansion and operating programs. 
Major recipients are Case Institute of 
Technology of Cleveland, where the 
company’s founder, Dr. Herbert H. 
Dow, was educated, and the Michigan 
College Foundation, comprised of 14 
liberal arts colleges. 

After analyzing the problems and 
needs of the 20 institutions concerned, 
the company concluded that the gifts 
should be made “with no strings at- 
tached,” Dr. Doan said, allowing the 
school authorities to specify them- 
selves how the money should be used. 

Over and beyond this grant-in-aid 
program, the company expects to 
make $160,000 available to colleges 
and universities for specific research 
projects expected to be beneficial to 
the Dow company in the chemical 
field, Dr. Doan said. 
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Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. 
To Meet Oct. 9 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. will be held in the 
Villa Hotel in San Mateo, Cal., Oct. 9, 
C. O. Barnard, executive secretary of 
the association, has announced. The 
morning session will be devoted to 
business meetings. 

Speakers after luncheon will be 
Harvey O. Banks, director, Water 
Resources Board, State of California; 
Allen F, Mather, executive secretary, 
the Agricultural Council of California 
and H. C. Moore, president, Agricul- 
tural Aircraft Association, Inc., of 
California. 


Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee 


Plans Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Middle West Soii Improvement 
Committee will be held Oct. 25, at 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 


President W. M. Newman, Price 
Chemical Co., Louisville, will open the 
meeting at 9:30 a.m. 


The program will include reviews of 
the committee’s 1956 educational 
work via farm magazines, news- 
papers, radio and TV stations. 


Also on the agenda will be reports 
on new MWSIC color film strips, edu- 
cational folders, work with vocational 
agriculture teachers and state-by- 
state summaries on MWSIC-support- 
ed college research. 

Members will consider reports on 


membership, new projects, and the 
1955-56 budget. 


Place your next order with 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


best, by far, for 


shipping and storing fertilizers 


there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, lil. 
Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Serious Infestation of 
Grasshoppers Reported 


AMES, IOWA —Grasshoppers are 
serious in crops, orchards, yards and 
gardens in the southern % of Iowa 
now. Many farmers are spraying in 
this area (June 30). The Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is making diel- 
drin available to the Iowa Highway 
Commission and to counties for hop- 
per control on roadsides in the south 
3 tiers of counties. 


There is a great need for a co- 
ordinated publicity and educational 
program in these areas to en- 
courage farmers to treat their 
fields when roadsides are sprayed. 
If roadsides don’t have hopper 
populations to justify treatment, 
destructive populations in fields 
should be treated anyway. 


First brood moth flight of European 
_ eorn borers is over in south and cen- 
tral Iowa. Larvae range from newly 
hatched to full grown at the Ankeny 
Corn Borer Laboratory. Two farmers 
of the 32 involved in the long time 
Boone county corn borer study had 
leaf feeding and egg masses to justify 
treatment. They are well pleased with 
results—Harold Gunderson. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
Shows Up in Colorado 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—The 
spotted alfalfa aphid has made its 


appearance in Colorado for the first. 


time this year, according to Dr. L. B. 
Daniels, chairman of the Colorado 
Insect Detection Committee ‘and chief 
entomologist for the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Moderate to heavy 
infestations have been reported in 
Prowers county while scattered light 
infestations have been seen in Bent 
and Otero counties, he said. 

In most of the state’s alfalfa- and 
pea-growing areas, heavy populations 
of pea aphid have been reported. 

Heavy infestations of grasshoppers 
have hit Douglas and Boulder coun- 
ties, and control operations have al- 
ready begun in Las Animas and Bent 

“counties. 


Larval infestations of the sugar 
beet webworm are building up on 
sugar beets, peas and alfalfa; col- 
lections also have been made on 
onions. Insecticides are being ap- 
plied, both by ground and aerial 
equipment in Larimer, Weld and 
Boulder counties. 


Larimer county also reported the 
first collections of the aster leaf 
hopper — transmitting agent of the 
virus disease called aster yellows. 
Principal crops it affects are carrots, 
celery and potatoes. 

Mosquito control is occupying the 
attention of several towns in Rio 
Grande, Alamosa and Conejos coun- 
ties, Dr. Daniels said. Principal agents 
being used are DDT and BHC. Ex- 
tremely high mosquito populations 
also have been reported from Grand, 
Jackson and Routt counties and a 
number of communities there are de- 
veloping control plans. 

The alfalfa seed-producing areas of 
Crowley county report Lygus bug 
populations of as high as 200 per 100 
sweeps. 


In Alamosa and Rio Grande coun- 
ties, heavy damage to cabbage is re- 
ported due to flea bectles. The dia- 
mond black moth also is damaging 
cabbage in Alamosa county. 


Heavy populations of corn leaf 
aphid and English grain aphid have 
been reported on barley in Mesa coun- 
ty, but some action from the preda- 
tory and parasitic enemies of aphid is 
developing. Montezuma county re- 
ports some damage from pale western 
cutworm. 

In Larimer county, adults of the 


nie ie Black Hills beetle are beginning to 


cut their way out, and may be emerg- 
ing soon. This is exceptionally early; 
they usually emerge in the latter part 
of July. 


Leaf Tier Threatens 
Oregon Wheat Area 


PORTLAND, ORE.—An unusually 
heavy infestation of the omniverous 
leaf tier in the Willamette valley this 
year has stirred considerable excite- 
ment in Washington county, where 
predictions have been made that the 
entire winter wheat crop in the area 
may be damaged. 

This was discounted last week 
(June 30).by Wilbur W. Burkhart, 
county agent, who said the damage is 
not so serious as some reports had in- 
dicated. He said some yield reduction 
will result, but not to a serious ex- 
tent. 


Efforts Made to Stop 


Grasshoppers in Utah 


OGDEN, UTAH—A horde of mil- 
lions of half-grown grasshoppers 
swept through the North Ogden area 
recently and have been eating every- 
thing green in their path. Crops, gar- 
dens, trees, vines and grass have been 
completely denuded in the space of 
just a few hours. 

The Thomas Taylor farm, which 
was in the direct path of the ad- 
vancing insects, was stripped of all 
vegetation. Currant bushes were left 
bare and stemmy, and corn stalks 
were completely ruined. 


At last reports the hoppers were 
moving south and into a more agri- 
cultural arca. People in that section 
depend upon their crops for a liveli- 
hood, and have been besieging au- 
thorities with calls to start imme- 
diate widespread spraying. 


Melvin S. Burningham, county agri- 
cultural agent, said quick controls 
must be started or the damage will 
multiply several times over. Some 
spraying and dusting have been done, 
and additional equipment was being 
brought to the scene at the end of 
June. 


Corn Borer Activity 
Noted in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.-—In South and 
South-Central Illinois (South of High- 
way 36) corn borer egg laying and 
hatch are complete, and optimum 
time for applying insecticides is rapid- 
ly drawing to a close. 


In Central Illinois, occasional moths 
may still deposit a few eggs this 
week, (July 2) but for practical pur- 
poses egg laying is complete. The 
more advanced fields should already 
have been treated, and treatment of 
Late ge all fields should end this 
week. 


In North-Central Illinois, some 
moths can still be observed. Although 
egg laying is declining rapidly, it will 
continue for several more days. In the 
western part of this area, many fields 
reached a tassel ratio of 50 last week 
and should have been treated. All 
treatments may very well be finished 
this week. In the eastern part, a num- 
ber of fields reached treatment stage 
late last week, and most treating 
should be completed by the end of this 
week. However, occasional fields may 
still be treated the first few days of 
the week of July 9. 


In Northern Illinois, corn borer 
development is more advanced in 
the western part of this area than 
in the eastern, but some eggs will 
still be deposited during this week. 
In the extreme eastern part, egg 
laying will continue for almost two 
weeks. Treatments should have 
started over the week end in the 
most mature fields and can prob- 
ably be continued for the next 10 


days or so on the less advanced 
fields that require control measures. 


In some of the areas that have not 
received much rain for the past few 
weeks, chinch bug migrations may 
soon occur from small grain and grass 
fields. This is particularly true in the 
area of Illinois bounded by a line 
from North Cook county to LaSalle 
to Peoria to Champaign. 

Small grasshoppers can now be 
found in large numbers in some fence- 
rows, roadsides, and ditch banks in 
northwestern Illinois. 

Earworm moths have been observed 
in central Illinois. Earworms have 
also been observed feeding in the 
whorls of corn plants. Earliest matur- 
ing fields of sweet corn may require 
earworm control sprays. Observe the 
fresh silks closely during the next 
few weeks.—H. B. Petty. 


Minnesota Anticipates 
Grasshopper Infestations 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Examination of 
alfalfa fields, roadsides, and field mar- 
gins in S.W. Minnesota revealed 
‘hopper populations averaging 10 to 
50 per square yard. Grasshoppers still 
are quite small and may be difficult to 
see. Numerous reports of heavy grass- 
hopper infestations are coming in 
from all over the state. Hatching of 
grasshoppers is nearly complete in the 
southern half of the state. 


Distributors and dealers in in- 
secticides should be prepared to 
furnish materials for grasshopper 
control on short notice as it ap- 
pears that infestations will be 
heavy enough in large areas of the 
state to require control measures. 


European corn borer moth emer- 
gence is essentially complete in the 
southern districts of the state and 
will probably be complete in the West 
Central, Central, and East Central 
districts by the week-end of (July 7). 
Peak moth flight and egg deposi- 
tion was apparently reached early 
this week. Egg counts per 100 
plants averaged as follows by dis- 
tricts: South Central—16€; Southwest 
—60; West Central—4; Central—3. 
Some early leaf feeding was observed 
in the southern districts. It appears 
that the optimum time for first gen- 
eration borer control measures will 
be during the period from July 4-14. 

Billbug injury to corn on lowlands 
along the Minnesota River is quite 
common. In many fields examined, 10- 
20% of plants showed damage. Some 
small plants were cut off 2 to 3 inches 
above ground. 


Armyworm infestation found in 
rye in Waseca county was control- 
led by plane with Toxaphene. Other 
infestation locations not previously 
reported include Nicollet, Brown 
and Stevens counties. These infesta- 
tions were in grasses, oats and rye. 
Possible infestation of armyworms 
could occur until about July 10 and 
growers should be on the alert for 
crop damage from this insect 
during this period. 


Bean leaf beetle injury to soybeans 
is reported from Blue Earth county. 
The potato leafhopper continues on 
the increase. Adults are numerous on 
potatoes and alfalfa and nymphs are 
hatching in increasing numbers. Most 
nymphs are in ist instar, but oc- 
in 2nd and 3rd in- 
stars. Some foliage injury on potatoes 
is beginning to appear. a 


Cotton Pests Make News 
In North Carolina Area 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Boll weevil in- 
festations increased in many counties 
this week with most fields showing a 
rather light infestation, generally 
speaking. A few fields in most all 
counties, however, showed high in- 
festations. Mr. McMahan reported ist 


generation weevils starteq ; 
on June 22nd from squares coed 
on June 12th. Mr. Walkey USD, 
Entomologist in charge of cotton 
sect work at the Florence, 5¢ Pe 
Dee Experiment Station, reporteq 94 
weevils showing up in the trap pl 
(% A.) (all weevils collected ang” 
moved from the area 3 times al 
week) during the week ending . 
June. This was almost % of the tot 
catch to date. 

The plot shows roughly only j Aq 
of the weevils collected to date com 
pared to 1950 and only % of the tot 
for 1955. Overlapping of the brood 
can be expected in the lower sout 
east counties while this condition wil 
not be present in the other areas foy 
another 2 to 3 weeks. An increase ; 
numbers from hibernation may sti] 
take place in the more norther 
areas, hence the importance of check 
ing fields. 


A few farms in the southeast 
areas showed large numbers of boll. 
worms. Fields should be checkeg 
carefully, for the small worms may 
first feed in the blossoms or on the 
squares. 


Light infestations of mites as wel] 
as localized infested areas have bee 
reported in many counties. It is often 
—e to decide to treat or not t 

at. 


Dutch Elm Disease Hits 
Trees in Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A recent 
survey conducted by the Tennessee 
Department of Agriculture in con. 
junction with the plant pathology de. 
partment of the University of Tenis. 
see Agricultural Experiment Station 
has revealed the widespread occur. 
rence of Dutch elm disease in Knox 
County. 


The Dutch elm fungus, Ceratostom- 
ella ulmi Buis., was isolated from 2 
of the approximately 125 sick elm 
trees examined in the area. 


Ten other elm trees on the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee campus at 
Knoxville have been found to have 
Dutch elm disease since it was first 
oe in the arza in September, 


Several other elm trees are show- 
ing typical wilt symptoms on the 
Campus and it appears that the dis- 
ease is becoming serious in the entire 
Knoxville area. Control measures rec- 
ommended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have been in operation on 
the University Campus since March, 
1956.—H. E. Reed and H. L. Bruer. 


Many Crops Affected by 
Pests in Maryland Area 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Potato 
leafhoppers have been found in in- 
jurious numbers in two places, the in- 
festation is. probably general over the 
state. At the Plant Research Farm, 
Fairland, and in Dorchester County, 
10 to 14 leafhoppers per sweep were 
found on alfalfa this week (June 29). 
Growers are advised to spray now or 
half the time between ist and 2nd 
cuttings. 


European corn borer damage to 
wheat is heavy in some Eastern 
Shore fields. On one Talbot County 
farm we counted 50% stem infesta- 
tion, which means considerable 
breakage with loss of wheat. Some 
of the wheat stem breakage is due 
to a sawfly. There is no increase of 
borer infestations in corn since last 
week. Some small corn in Dor- 
chester county was infested with 
the common stalk borer, a white 
and black larva-which attacks cor, 
tobacco, tomatoes, and many weeds: 
It is usually found on field borders 
near -trash. 


Potatoes in Somerset county havé 
some stalk damage from Europea? 
corn borer —full grown larvae 4” 
pupae were found. Potato leafhoppée! 
is present on potatoes and beans. 
Mexican bean beetles are pupating °° 
the Lower Shore; adult beetles wil! 
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leaf beetles have appeared in 
ition Will rrederick and Prince Georges coun- 
ties, These insects not only hurt 
crease id om foliage, but in the winter make 
may themselves obnoxious by entering 
orc 

= Hornworm infestation of tobacco is 

general and growers have started in- 

bere secticide applications. There has been 
of boll. onort of “stalkworm” damage in 
checked 


‘nce Georges County, in one case 
wee enough to necessitate replant- 
ing. Wireworm and possibly common 
stalk borer was involved.—Theo. L. 
Rissell and Wallace C. Harding, Jr. 


ms may 
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hrips Harming Plants in 
r not tl Arizona Cotton Fields 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Thrip infesta- 
tions, with counts as high as 50 to 60 


: per plant, are knocking off forms and 
distorting cotton plants in fields. In 
recentimmsome cases, growers have hesitated to 
control this pest because of the ap- 
in con-qmpearance of small bollworms. They 
ology de. fam fear that thrips controi will wipe out 
 'Tenries- am parasites and predators which nor- 
Station mally help keep down the worm popu- 
d occur- /ation. 
in Knox John Sears, Graham county agent, 
reports that Lygus is beginning to 
atostom- {gm build up in several areas, however, 
from 20 fgthe infestations have been spotty to 
sick elm gg date. He states that most of the crop 
is squaring, and some blooms are ap- 
pearing on longstaple cotton. 
he Uni- 
pus at Extension workers report that 
to have Lygus is spotty in the Magma area, 
yas first and leaf miner flies, but no damage, 
tember, have also been found. Lygus counts 
in Maricopa and Stanfield showed 
10 and 20 respectively. Thrips 
re ar counts were 24 at Maricopa. Boll- 
.. die worm moths, but no worms or eggs, 

H were reported in Magma area. In 
ie entire Ml both the Eloy and Casa Grande 
ahiigt bollworms are on the increase, but 
predators are plentiful. Control has 
| March, been necessary in some cases. 

Bruer. The crop in Maricopa county is still 
b about two weeks ahead of schedule, 

y with very little bolls being shed at 
~ this time. In most areas, the crop is 
and setting firuit very well. 
for minor spider mite infesta- 
. the in ons, most sections of the county re- 


adheres main relatively free of insect pests. 


h Farm, By rollers, a serious problem at 
ls time last year, are still low in 


County, 
ep were fam Pulations. Bollworms, Lygus, and 
une 29). ag @Phids are causing some concern in 


Chandler and Buckeye districts. 


and 2nd andler farmers have also reported 
famaging infestations of black flea 
Sbpers, with counts as high as 32 per 
1age to R Sweeps in several fields—J. N. 
Dastern oney. 
County 
infesta- GREEN PASTURE JUDGES 
derable BOSTON — Six judges have been 
; Some named fo 
the 1956 New England 
ease of ann n Pastures event, which is held 
Dor- A. Zehner, Boston, general 
d with eran of the New England Green 
white Committee. Judges are 
corn, A. Corbett, extension dairy- 
weeds. Paul University of Maine, chairman; 
porders Iniv. extension agronomist, 
'sity of New Hampshire; 
special; K. Eddy, farm management 
ty have ist, University of Vermont; 


| Than J, 
uropea State head farmer, Gard- 


vae al Coy ospital; John T. Hannah, 
ifhopper agricultural agent, East 
a and George Merrill, 
ating ; and twice winne 

les will Plainfleld, Conn, 


BOSTON—An all-out war on mos- 
quitoes is being fought in Massachu- 
setts with shovels, airplanes and 
DDT. Mosquito control projects are 
underway in Middlesex, Berkshire, 
Norfolk, Bristol, Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, Martha’s Vineyard and South 
Shore counties. 


The “war” started back in 1929 
on the Cape Cod front and quickly 
spread to Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard. Later, the fight began in 
the Berkshires, the South Shore, Nor- 
folk County and eastern Middlesex 
County. Chief objective of the fight 
by the state is elimination of breed- 
ing places for mosquitoes, which 
means any standing, stagnant water. 


The state’s mosquito control 
force dig drainage ditches on land 
drawing off the stagnant waters 
leaving dry land. Airpower is 
brought in for spraying with air- 
craft dipping low over expanses 
of still waters spraying DDT and 
other chemicals. The sprays blan- 
ket the water surface and poison 
or suffocate the wigglers. Some 
spraying is also done by crews 
carrying tanks on their backs. 


Need for expanding the mosquito 
fight became greater than ever in 
1945 when GIs and sailors returned 
from the South Pacific. The Ano- 
pheles mosquito in New England 
could thus pick up the malaria— 
causing organisms from many of 
these men who had had malaria, and 
the need for mosquito control be- 
came greater than ever before. It 
was a public health problem and 
the state began to redouble its ef- 
forts. 


When the state first started to 


fight mosquitoes back in 1929, the 


Reclamation Board was set up with- 
in the Department of Agriculture. 


| Industry Patents | 


2.752,282. Agricultural Fungicide. 
Patent issued June 26, 1956, to Albert 
A. Somerville, Carmel, N.Y., assignor 
to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New 
Yoirk. An agricultural fungicide con- 
taining as active fungicidal ingredi- 
ents about 99% by weight of the fer- 
ric salt of a mixture of dimethyl. 
dithiocarbamic acid and 2-mercapto- 
benzothiazole in the weight ratio of 
about 90:10 and about 1% by weight 
of the zinc salt of said mixture, based 
upon the total weight of the two 
aforementioned salts. 


Industry Trade Marks 


The following trade marks were published in 
the Official Garette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of Ca ye 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the — 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o 
opposition. 

The following trademarks appeared in the 
Official Gazette dated June 26, 1956: 


Botrilex, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides, fungicides and prepara- 
tions for killing weeds and destroying 
vermin. Filed Nov. 15, 1955, by Bay- 
er Agriculture, Ltd. London, Eng- 
land. 

Folosan, in capital letters, for fun- 
gus-destroying or preventing prep- 
arations for agricultural purposes. 
Filed Nov. 15, 1955, by Bayer Agri- 
culture, Ltd., London, England. 

66, with numerals arranged at 
slight angle, for nitrogenous and 
phosphorus - containing fertilizers. 
Filed June 17, 1955, by Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. First 
use on or about Oct. 11, 1948. 

Orange and Black Shield, for ni- 
trogenous and phosphorus-containing 
fertilizers. Filed June 17, 1955, by 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. First use on or about Oct. 11, 
1948. 


Shovels, Airplanes, DDT Weapons 
In Massachusetts War on Mosquitoes 


In 1930, the Legislature appropri- 
ated $1.5 million for drainage of 
stagnant waters and marshland on 
the Cape. Most of the money to 
finance the battle came from the 
residents of the area where the fight 
was being carried on. The state as- 
sessed towns on the Cape an addi- 
tional 35¢ per $1,000 valuation. 


When mosquito control got un- 
der way in the Berkshires it was 
financed largely by the same 
means. The rate increase there was 
25¢ per $1,000. Throughout the de- 
pression, emergency work was done 
on drainage ditches. With the ad- 
vent of more widespread projects, 
bigger organizations were needed 
and the reclamation board succeed- 
ed the old state drainage commis- 
sion. The board in turn named 
mosquito commissioners. 
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There are several of these in each 
project. The Cape and Islands project 
have three commissioners. Berkshire 
County has three and the 22 towns in 
Norfolk County have five. Eastern 
Middlesex County has 14, while the 
South Shore project has 10. 

The mosquito cémmissioners are 
responsible to the reclamation board. 
They make out reports to the board 
on the progress of the battle. They 
also hire the clerical help, field work- 
ers and the superintendent for the 
project. 

Actual operations are directed by 
the superintendent. Each project is 
a county affair with the state co- 
ordinating the efforts and supplying 
the money. 

The money comes from. assess- 
ments on the communities and from 
state appropriations. For financing 
the reclamation board has been giv- 
en the power to assess towns where 
it has mosquito control projects. The 
legislature passed a bill this year 
creating a mosquito control project 
in Bristol County. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


to local needs 


Every Stauffer Service Man is 
thoroughly versed in local problems! 

His job is to help solve 
these difficulties, regardless of whether 
any of the complete line of 
Stauffer agricultural chemicals 
is directly concerned. 

And behind every Stauffer Service 
Man is the Stauffer formulation 
know-how, to insure grower satisfaction 
and repeat business. 

Why not investigate Stauffer now? 
We think you'll be impressed with 
what Stauffer has to offer. 


Stauffer 
CAPTAN 
VAPAM 


PARATHION 
(Flowable and Wettable) 


* and a complete line of 
agricultural chemicals of all types. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Houston * Los Angeles * Omaha * Tampa * Harvey 


Weslaco * North Little Rock * North Portland 
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Agronomist's Role in Changing. 
Agricultural Scene Outlined at | 
Northeastern Branch Meeting 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—Agronomists 
not only have the answer to more 
farm production, but they also hold 
the answer to cheaper farm produc- 
tion, Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice president, National Plant Food 
Institute, said at the northeastern 
branch meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Agronomy, held recently at 
the Plant Industry Station here. 

An economic interpretation of 
agronomic information shows that in 
certain northeastern states the use of 
adequate plant food can cut the cost 
of producing corn from an average 
of $1 to 81¢ per bu., Dr. Coleman 
said. The significance of this informa- 
tion is that farmers could realize 
\more net income on the corn which 
they produce without contributing to 
the surplus problem. 

Dr. Coleman challenged the north- 
eastern agronomists to continue their 
constructive research program and to 
interpret their data whenever possi- 
ble so that its economic values will 
be appreciated. 

Recent results from a number of 
long-time experiments suggest that 
adequate amounts of plant food ap- 
plied in one year restore the produc- 
tivity of soils depleted through con- 
tinuous cropping, he reported. 

Although it is recognized that this 
problem requires continued research 
for a complete answer, the research 
has raised a number of interesting 
questions. For example, Dr. Cole- 
man queried, “are yield differences 
associated with previous management 
practices largely removed by the ap- 
plication of liberal amounts of plant 
food? Could agronomists have attach- 
ed too much significance to soil char- 
acteristics associated with good soil 
fertility? Does this research offer a 
new approach to soil conservation? 
Can our nation actually maintain its 
soil productivity if adequate plant 
foods are applied even under con- 
tinuous cropping?” Finding an an- 
swer to these questions he said, offers 
a continuing challenge to the agrono- 
mist. 

Harold A. Vogel, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, told the group that the world’s 
agriculture, considering all agricul- 
tural commodities,-has shown steady 
progress during the past 10 years, 
with world output now 25% higher 
than the prewar average. 

Mr. Vogel said there have been in- 
creases in wheat, cotton, sugar beets 
and sugar cane, rubber and coarse 
grains during the past year. Studies 
of individual countries, he said, re- 
veals that none of them suffered criti- 
cal crop failures or excessive losses 
through animal disease or pests. “We 
conclude,” he continued, “that the 
production year of 1955-56 for the 
world as a whole has been relatively 
successful, with gains in total output 
exceeding any year since the war.” 

There has been an unfavorable con- 
sumption pattern in some regions, 
Mr. Vogel said and this is due to sev- 
eral factors. Some areas have shifted 
to production of non-food commodi- 
ties and the world agricultural trade 
has failed to keep pace with the 
changing pattern of world production. 
Another unfavorable feature of the 
current situation is the continued ac- 
cumulation of stocks of some basic 
commodities in the major exporting 
countries. 


Fertilizer use the world over has 
more than doubled since 1942 and 
the use of farm implements has 
greatly increased too, Mr. Vogel 
said. Disease control and plant pro- 
tection have increased world pro- 
duction and notable progress is be- 
ing made in nearly all regions in 
the use of irrigation. Higher levels 
of farm income and investment 
have contributed to the expansion 


and increased efficiency of agricul- 
ture that has been accomplished 
during the past decade. 


Despite higher income levels, farm 
populations have failed to share in 
the general rise in per capita income 
and living standards during a period 
of remarkable world economic ad- 
vancement, Mr. Vogel said. 


In a talk on “History of Agronomy 
in Maryland,” Dr. William B. Kemp, 
chief of party, British Guiana Project, 
University of Maryland, said that 
several barriers had to be overcome 
before the university’s agronomy 
department could be established. One 
of these barriers was the passage of 
the Hatch Act in 1887 which estab- 
lished annual federal support for the 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Then in 1914 the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed and federal support 
was established for the agricultural 
extension service. 

Both of these services were asso- 
ciated with the university—then the 
Maryland Agricultural College—but 
operated independently of the college. 
In 1916 when the College of Agrono- 

was formed there were two ex- 
periment station units, one in crops 
and one in soils; and an extension 
service unit consisting of one man 
for both units, Dr. Kemp said. 


He said there were only eight staff 
members at that time. By 1921 there 
were eleven staff members plus sev- 
eral graduate assistants, now intre- 
grated into a single department. Dr. 
Kemp was the second department 
head. He was followed by Dr. A. O. 
Kuhn, now assistant to Wilson H. El- 
kins, university president. The pres- 
ent department head is Dr. Robert 
Wagner. 

“It was not until about 1936 that 
facilities for the various phases could 
be assembled physically in one place, 
Dr. Kemp said. During Dr. Kuhn’s 
administration the department was 
moved to its present location. 

The United States is the most con- 
sistent winning team that mankind 
has ever placed on the field of human 
endeavor, Dr. George R. Seidel, as- 
sistant technical adviser of the Du- 
Pont public relations department, told 
the group. More than a hundred coun- 
tries and civilizations have sought in 
vain for the key of successful living 
we possess, he said, adding that we 
ourselves can lose it if we do not 
safeguard the principles and ideals 
upon which our nation has been built. 

He went on to explain that the 
American people’s standard of living 
doesn’t just happen—it must be made 
to happen, and this job is done to an 
important degree by American indus- 
try because men with economic and 
political freedom have the incentive. 
to carry it through. 

“American ingenuity has allowed us 
to tackle the impossibie and often 
times succeed against 100 to 1 odds” 
he said. “Men are free to try their 
hand at anything they think they 
can do as well as or a little better 
than the other fellow and they are 
also ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of failure or reap the rewards 
of success.” 


In most large companies, the ef- 
forts of five groups are required, he 
said. He named these as research, 
to create the basic knowledge; en- 
gineering, to develop the chemist’s 
idea to the point where it can be 
produced; manufacturing, to “keep 
the miracle of our mass production 
operating at peak capacity”; the 
salesman, to convey the “constant 
improvement and change” to the 
customer; and management, to pro- 
vide over-all direction, capital, and 
encouragement, 


In a talk on “Research and Educa- 


Maryland; Russell Coleman, executive 


Institute; Harold A. Vogel, North American representative of the directo 
general, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, an 
Sterling Hendricks, chief chemist, Plant Industry Station, U.S. Departmen 
of Agriculture. In the lower photo are Robert E. Wagner, head, agronom 
department, University of Maryland; Wilson H. Elkins, president, Universi 
of Maryland; Byron T. Shaw, administrator, Agricultural Research Service 
Russell Alderfer, president of the branch, and Donald A. Williams, administrs 


tor, Soil Conservation Service. 


WITH NORTHEAST AGRONOMISTS—Scenes from the recent meeting ¢ 
the northeastern branch, American Society of Agronomy, are shown abové 
In the top photo, left to right, are R. R. Robinson, vice president, of th 
branch; Gordon M. Cairns, dean, College of Agriculture, University of Ma 
land; William B. Kemp, chief of party, British Guiana Project, University o 


vice president, National Plant Foo 


tion in Agriculture,” Dr. Gordon M. 
Cairns, dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Maryland, said that 
since 1855 education in agriculture 
has been an important factor in the 
development of the agricultural po- 
tential of this country. 

The passage of the Land Grant Act 
in 1862 which gave federal aid to 
agricultural colleges, set the stage for 
an entire new philosophy of educa- 
tion. “The purpose of these new 
schools was to teach those branches 
of learning related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts,” Dean Cairns said. 
The Land Grant Act and the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the same year furnished a 
sound foundation upon which agricul- 
tural education and research develop- 
ed. 
The passage of these acts and other 
acts showed that people recognized 
the importance of the education of 
students in agriculture, the develop- 
ment of new information through re- 
search and the importance of bringing 
this new information to the farm 
people in order that it could be put to 
use at the earliest possible date. 

Dean Cairns commended the prog- 
ress that has been made in research 
procedures and the change in em- 
phasis on the part of many of the 
workers in our land grant colleges 
and universities. 

Agricultural graduates find many 
employment opportunities the dean 
said. Of the approximately 15,000 
agricultural graduates needed each 
year there are only about 8,500 re- 
ceiving their B.S. degree, he said. — 


Of the many problems ahead of 
. American agriculture, perhaps the 
foremost is that of adjusting crop 
production with demand, Dr. Bryon 
T. Shaw, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said at the 
session. 


The current trend is to increase 
livestock ‘production; which means 
that we must increase and improve 


forage for feed, and find ways 0 
making the shift to livestock produ 
tion profitable, he said. 

These tasks pose many challenges 
In a number of states, for instance 
agronomists now are concerned witl 
developing a variety of alfalfa re 
sistant to the spotted alfalfa aphid 
which already has caused losses run 


American 
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ning into millions of dollars. In fact’: *4—G 
Dr. Shaw said, “agronomists face qm" Observ 
future full of problems .. . for newme*ry of 1 


ones rise to take the place of thos¢ 
that are solved.” 


It is up to agricultural researd 
scientists to find the answers to thes 
problems. This is true whether the 
deal with development of disease-ré 
sistant crops, or with the broade 
problem of balancing production wit 
demand. As research needs increasq 
it is essential to expand research ac 
tivity. 

The storage of trained personnel 
critical. Dr. Shaw stressed the nee 
for scientists to help recruit youn 
people for tomorrow’s work. Collegé 
and universities he said, are produc 
ing scientists at a rate only half suffi 
cient to meet the needs. Schools, 20V 
ernment and industry must mobiliag 
their combined forces to increase s 
entific manpower, he said. ¥ 

Dr. Donald A. Williams, admin! 
trator, Soil Conservation Servicg 
USDA, presented a talk entitled “Un 
banization in the Northeast.” A ¥ 
port of his talk appears on page 9“ 
this issue. 

Also appearing on the program Wé 
Dr. Sterling Hendricks, chief chem's 
Plant Industry Station, USDA. 

The three-day meeting conclude 
with tours of the University of Mary 
land agronomy research farm and 
tobacco experimental farm. 


Obtains Charter 


NEW ORLEANS — Poultry 3) 
Products, Inc., here has obtained 
charter’ to manufacture fertile 
Authorized capital stock is 1} 
shares, no par value. 
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— 
Extension Fertilizer 
Manufacturer Congresses. 
nsored by University of Georgia 
ollege of Agriculture and Georgia 
Food Educational Society; 
orthwest District, Georgia Experi- 
ent Station, Griffin, July 10; 
ortheast District, College Experi- 
ment Station, Athens, July 11; 
Bouthwest and Southeast Districts, 
ital Plain Experiment Station, 


» 19—South Fertilizer 
Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, e, 8.C. 


20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


95-21—Northwest Association of 
jorticulturists, Entomologists and 
Plant Pathologists Conference, 
orthwest Washington Experiment 
station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
y 26-27—Illinois Fertilizer Confer- 
nee, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
1—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
nce, Guignol Theatre, University 
pf Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
» 2-8—Nitrogen Field Day and 
Equipment Demonstration, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
14-15—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricultural 
> directo Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, nf 
tions, angi. D. Wilson, Wooster, Ohio, Secre- 
epartmen ary. 
17-25—Tenth International Oon- 
Universi ss of Entomology, McGill Uni- 
h Serviceiiiiersity and University of Montreal, 
dministraf/Montreal, Canada, J. A. Downes, 
Rcience Service Bldg., Carling Ave., 
Dttawa, Ontario, Canada, Con- 
ess Secretary. 
gy, 20-22 — Corn Belt Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Summer Meeting, Purdue Univer=- 
ity, Lafayette, Ind. 
mc. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
nore, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
ational Cotton Council. 
g. 24—Grassland-Dairy Feld Day 
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sts face Qe Observance of the 25th Anniver- 
for of Rutgers University Dairy 
e of thos@m™eesearch Farm, Beemerville, N.J. 


28-29—Fertilizer Meeting, Ne- 
braska Agricultural College, Lin- 
oln, Neb. Sponsored by the Agri- 
ultural Ammonia Institute. 

30—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society, Clemson 
House, Clemson, S.C. 


pt. 5-7 — National Agricultural 
hemicals Assn. 28rd Annual 
eeting, Essex and Sussex, Spring 
ake, NJ., L. 8S. Hitchner, 1145 
sth St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 
executive Secretary. 

t. Agricultural Chemi- 
ls Assn, Fall Meeting, Villa 
otel, San Mateo, Cal., ©. O. Bar- 
hard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San Jose, 
5, Cal., Executive Secretary. 

‘ 15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
sang Clinic, Hotel Commodore, 
a” York, Sponsored by the Sales- 
men's Association of the American 
temical Industry. 
— Fifth Annual Chemical 
“ales Clinic, the Salesmen’s Asso- 
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ogram Wally tion of the American Chemical 
of Hotel Commodore, New 
chairman, Preston F. 
Usley, Westvaco Chlor-Alkali 
y of Mary “on, Food Machinery and 


and “cal Corp, 161 East 42nd St., 


pew York 17, NL, 
hon National Nitrogen Solu- 
Annual Meeting and 
Blom, City Auditorium, 
City, lowa; John White, Au- 


ui 


ultry B 


obtai * eb., secre 
or tilize 6 
te 1,00 18—Fertilizer Industry Round 


Shorcham Hotel, Washing- 
D.0. Vincent Sauchelll, Chief 


Agronomist, Davison Chemical Co., 
Div. W. R. Grace Co., Baltimore 8, 
Md., chairman. 


Oct. 18-19—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.O., B. D. 
Cloaninger, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, 8.C., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Oct. 28-24—Pacific Northwest Gar- 
den Supply Trade Show, Shrine 
Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 25—Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Z. H. 
Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Nov. 2—Joint Agronomy-Industry 


Work Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 7-9—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jack 
F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, executive vice president. 


Nov. 7-9— Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Convention, 


Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, Har-. 


rison Hot Springs, British Colum- 
bia, Leon S. Jackson, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., secretary. 


Nov. 11-18 — California Fertilizer 
Assn., 33rd annual convention, Del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. 


Nov. 19-20 Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon MHall, Atlantic City, 
NJ., B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., sec- 
retary 


Nov. 28—Oklahoma Fertilizer Dealers 
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Conference, Sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water. 


Nov. 28—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec. 27-81—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


Florida Consumption 


TALLAHASSEE—Fertilizer use in 
Florida totaled 214,197 tons during 
May, according to the Florida De- 
partment of Agriculture. This total 
included 145,900 tons of mixed goods 
and 68,297 tons of materials. 


CROPS SPECIALIST 

NEW BRUNSWIC'., N.J. — Dr. 
John L. Gerwig is the new extension 
farm crops specialist at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He succeeds Donald A. Schal- 
lock who will give full time to prob- 
lems of weed control with the title 
of extension weed control specialist. 


Healthy, vigorous plants 


fertilizers in 


larger yield of finer quality crops. 


POTASH-ENRICHED 


ERTILIZER 


with sufficient potash 


are the reward of the farmer who keeps 


his soil enriched with balanced fertilizers. Potash in these balanced 
creases crop resistance to disease and produces a 


USP’s high-grade muriate of potash has the highest KO content and 
is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the manu- 
facture of these modern fertilizers which help American farmers 


to better crops and better incomes. — 


without sufficient potash 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 


Stary, 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office 

Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Crops Continue 
To Make Good 
Progress in Mid-South 


MEMPHIS—tThe time for the “lay- 
ing by” of crops has arrived in the 
Mid-South. 

July 4 is the time of the year when 
farmers in this area usually complete 
working their crops and await har- 
vest time. 

Extension officials in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 
reported in their weekly crop surveys 
that most of the farmers were ready 
to “lay-by” their crops. 

Extension officials said the crops 
of corn, cotton, rice and soybeans 
are in good to excellent condition 
and that only the threat of exces- 
sive boll weevil infestation is caus- 
ing them any concern. ~ 

Some damage was done to the 
cotton crop in Tennessee when hail 
destroyed several hundred acres in 
Lake County. Some counties of the 


Mid-South had too much rain, but 
generally the rain did little damage. 

Crop prospects in Mississippi are 
excellent, according to the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Extension Service. 


Cotton insects pose the major 
threat to high yields. With the 
first generation of weevils emerg- 
ing, especially in older cotton, 
farmers must get on schedule and 
poison to reduce infestations, A G. 
Bennett, extension entomologist, 
pointed out. 


“Where heavy infestation of 
squares is occurring, the poisoning 
interval should be closed to four to 
five days between applications,” he 
said. 


Cotton generally is clean and 


fruiting heavily, reported 'T. M. Wal- | 


ler, extension cotton specialist. 
Corn prospects are the best in 

years. Soybeans look good and pas- 

tures are holding up well. Farmers 


now are side dressing corn, cleaning 


it and laying it by. Cotton is being 
cultivated shallow. 

Sweet corn, tomatoes, beans and 
Peppers are among the truck crops 
now in volume market movement 
from heavy producing areas of the 
state, Chesley Hines, extension horti- 
culturist, reported. Peaches also are 
in heavy supply. 

Generally adequate rainfall this 
year continued to result in good re- 
ports on Arkansas crops. 

The agricultural extension service 
in Little Rock said the cotton crop 
was progressing well, with early 
planted fields squaring heavily and 
some beginning to show blooms. Most 
fields were in ‘a good state of culti- 
vation. However, insects were build- 
ing up in some areas, with the result 
that farmers were beginning to use 
insect poisons. 

The extension service said rice 
had made rapid growth and pros- 
pects as a whole were quite favor- 
able. Pretty much the same report 
applied to soybeans. 

Early planted corn was tasseling 


spending money. It is money that 


Farmers get better insect control 


HEPTACHLOR 


HEPTACHLOR CONTROLS: 


@ Farmers prefer Heptachlor because it controls a 
wider variety of insects—soil insects, forage insects, 
cotton insects, and many others. They prefer 
Heptachlor because it’s safe...a residue tolerance for 


Heptachlor has been established on many crops. 


To you, this wide range use and acceptance of 
Heptachlor formulations means faster turnover of 


stock and less money in inventories. 


Heptachlor is available in many convenient forms 
and concentrations—wettable powders, emulsifiable 
concentrates, and granules. For complete informa- 
tion on Heptachlor, and recommendations for its 


Forage insects Soil insects ~ 
Alfalfa Weevil Corn Rootworms 
Alfalfa Snout Beetle White Grubs 
Spittlebug Cutworms 
Grasshoppers Wireworms 
Sweet Clover Weevil Seed Corn Maggot 
Cutworms White Fringed Beetles 
Armyworms (Larvae) 
Japanese Beetle 
Lygus Bugs (Larvae) 
Harvester Ants Flea Beetles (Larvae) 
t — Alfalfa False Wireworms 
Black Vine Weevil ee cultural markets. 
Plant Bugs European Chafer 
Leafhoppers 
Clover Root Borer Beetle 
Root Maggots 

Cotton Onion Maggot 
Cotton Boll Weevil Strawberry Root 
Cotton Fleahopper Weevils use write to: ‘ 
Cotton Thrips Strawberry Root 
Rapid Plant Bugs Worms 

; Sugar Beet Root 
Plant Bugs aggot 

aN Western Harvester 
Cutworms Ant 
Garden Webworms Eye Gnats 


«and many others 


A faster growing demand for Heptachlor insecti- 
cides is also being built by advertising in your agri- 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Avenue, Dept. CL-76, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Representatives in Principal Cities - 


Export Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


and silking, and much hay wag hy 
during the last two Weeks, 


Crop prospects look very gooq Spe 
southeast Missouri, according ty 
extension service. W. F. James Pe Re 
iscot County agent, saiq cotton ] See 


fruited exceptionally hea 
early in the year. eet 


SOIL BANK 


(Continued from page 1) 


estimating that probably as much, 
one million acres of oats wij 
clipped or otherwise removeq f 
production, 


In terms of an average yielg 
45 bu. of corn per acre from 4 
land, this means new certain 
come for the commercial Corn Bd 
this year in the magnitude of 
million dollars. 


That can only be construed as x 


be profitably parlayed into »& 
greater income where farmers can 
persuaded to put part of it jj 
heavier applications of fertilizer 
terials as side dressing for the 
crop. 

Plant food industry officials fe 
however, that there may only be 
limited opportunity for side dressj 
of much of the corn crop in the co 
mercial Corn Belt this year. But th 
see a big opportunity for broad py 
ticipation of Corn Belt farmers 
the plant food industry drive for j 
tensified fall fertilization of cro 
this year. 
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disbursement of federal funds i 
the Corn Belt will give the farme 
the wherewithal to take up fs 
fertilization this year where the 
have never used this approved pra¢ 
tice. 


This 40-45 million dollar bank 3 
count at time of fall seeding 3 
preparation cannot help but persua 
farmers that they may safely p 
part of this money into this practi 
and thereby make their share of t 
federal checks pay off two-fold. 


Another item which must ca 
weight with the farmers is the high 
land values of farms which USD 
reports as being 4% higher than la 
year. This clearly means that 
land value factor for farms must 
offset by larger production per ac 
for all crops, indicating that pla 
food nutrients and pesticidal che 
cals is a necessary component to 
duce production costs per unit. 


MEDFLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the insect, now in fruit or 8 
to escape the bait spray, which 4 
tracts only adult flies, Dr. Shaw s@ 
Northernmost points at which 
few flies had been found as of J 
29 were at Dunedin and two ot 
locations in Pinellas County, No 
Ruskin and two other locations 
Hillsborough County, at several 
calities east of Lake Wales in P¥ 
County, and at Melbourne in Breva 
County. The only areas conside 
generally infested so far are 
counties of Dade, Broward, Pa 
Beach and Lee, within which © 
plete-coverage spraying of affect 
portions is being carried out. 
State and federal inspectors, lems, 


checking baited traps and Also 
fruit in many areas of the state, late to 
located as of June 29 a total of HMM plans an 
than 670 Medfly-infested prope proveme, 
in 18 counties. Most of them the 
the four generally infested coU""MMMS cultura) 
and the remainder are tivable 
throughout the remaining 14 © 8 food | 
ties affected—Martin, Indian market 
Collier, Hendry, Highlands. Cha! producti, 
De Soto, Sarasota, Manatee and More to 
dee, besides the northernmost “ for eulti 
ties of Pinellas, Hillsborough. As 


and Brevard. 
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aS much 
its will 
noved f 


Se yield 
from th 
certain 
| Corn Be 
tude of | GE PARK, MD.—Every 
spoon than one million acres of 
itivable land in the U.S. is going 


rued as subdivisions, industrial sites, de- 


“into establishments, highways, rail- 

me ‘ ays and airports, Dr. Donald A. 
of it igqmmiliams, administrator, Soil Co 


servation Service, U.S. Department of 
griculture, said at the northeast 
ranch meeting of the American 
ociety of Agronomy, held here re- 


rtilizer 
or the 


ficials fi ontly. (A story of the meeting ap- 

ie do ears on page 6 of this issue of Crop- 

fe.) 

rs =e! C0 Dr. Williams was citing from a 

tudy made last year by SCS. 


During the last 15 years, he said, 
‘CS estimates show approximately 17 
illion acres of the flattest and most 
ertile farmlands have been convert- 
d to non-agricultural use. About 
ee fifths of this land has gone into 
rivate development. If this rate of 
onversion to non-agricultural use 
ontinues, Dr. Williams said that by 
970 about 100 million acres of land 
at once were suitable for cultiva- 
ion will have been converted to non- 
gricultural use. 


More than 2 million acres of cul- — 
tivable land from Maine to Virginia 
has been converted in the last 15 
years, he said. In Maryland 10% of 
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rive for j 
n of crd 


"y Official 
lion dolls 
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nis practi@™/#the cultivable land has been con- 
hare of tiverted, including $7,000 acres in 
vo-fold. Montgomery county. Seventeen per- 
nust ca cent of Baltimore county’s suitable 
- the high farm land has been converted in the 
‘ast 10 years. 

r than la 


With pouplation headed for the 220 
illion mark by 1975, Dr. Williams 
paid, “we obviously are going to con- 


that 
ns must 


ag oll inue to need more highways, and 
dal chenme'Uding space. This poses a pressing 
nent to in the Northeast where about 


Ah third of the nation’s population al- 
eady is centered.” 

Builders look for level, arable land 
pecause it involves lower construc- 
lon costs, cuts drainage problems and 
Provides room for long airport run- 
Ways. And too, he said, more and 


more land is going to automobile 
parking areas, 


unit. 
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Shaw sam. This urbanization and industrializa- 
Of agricultural land set up a 
as of J _ Teaction that extends right 
two ot th to the field of interest of 
nty, and soil conservationists, 


Dr. Williams said. As land changes 
from agricultural to reiheatan’ or 
Bmmereial, tax valuation rises on all 
. Within the affected area, and 
ae on local and state taxing 
Increases for more schools, sew- 
'S and other facilities. When this 


happens, Dr. Willi 
lendency to in said there fe a 


cations 
several 
es in Pq 
in Breva 
conside 
are in 
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f affect on the remain taxes 
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state, is, he continued, farmers hesi- 
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Hect of Loss of Farm Land 
To Urbanization Outlined by 
foil Conservation Administrator 


agricultural problems increase. In 
some areas up to a third of the area’s 
land surface has been taken out of 
farmland, pasture or woods and 
covered with paving, houses and other 
surfaces that produce almost 100% 
water runoff with a high flood poten- 
tial. In other places, stream courses 
have been changed or their channel 
restricted for residential or industrial 
purposes, so that only complete con- 
servation treatment of the watersheds 
above those points can relieve the 
continuing flood threat. 


Along with more intensive and 
efficient management and use of the 
remaining agricultural lands in 
these areas, Dr. Williams said much 
research needs to be done, not only 
along agronomic lines but also in 
engineering and other fields. 


“We don’t have all the answers,” 
Dr. Williams said, “but it is possible 
to use the less productive land for 
non-agricultural use.” Some other 
answers to the problem, he said, in- 
clude zoning ordinances and policies 
that will make it possible for the 
economy to expand without unneces- 
sary encroachment upon our produc- 
tive croplands. 

The individual suburban property 
Owner can’t solve these land and 
water problems alone, Dr. Williams 
said, but big industry, military, high- 
way, recreational and other interests 
can do a great deal to meet some of 
these problems. “An important job of 
education is involved,” he said. 

Coping with problems like urbani- 
zation of agricultural lands also de- 
pends upon the continued and ever 
closer teamwork of all agencies and 
interests — government and private, 
local, state, federal, research, educa- 
tional, technical and financial, Dr. 
Williams concluded. 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


_ “Oh, Ma,” says 10-year old Jim as the farm family’s car comes 
down the highway toward Smithville. “Do you need something from 
the Smithville Farm Supply Store today?” 

Mother looks over at dad, inquiringly, then says, “Maybe. Why?” 
“Well, some of the kids say that they’re giving away bubble gum 


free. I want some.” 


“Bubble gum at Farm Supply? Are you sure?” asks the mother. 

“Sure,” says 12-year old Susie. “All the kids are talking about it. 
If you come to the store with your parents, you get bubble gum free. 
It’s in a bowl on the counter. I want some, too.” 


Situations very similar to the above 
imaginary conversation are occurring 
daily and are valuable trade building 
promotions. Further, giving away 
bubble gum is inexpensive but entices 
mom and dad into ffe store in many 
cases where they would not come 
otherwise. 

Bubble gum—let us say that 500 
pieces cost $5—can be a good trade 
stimulator worth many times its cost. 
It can win new customers for the 
dealer. 


Another dealer buys 500 lollipops 
for $4.50 from a candy jobber every 
so often and advertises this fact in 
his local newspapers. He finds this 
an inexpensive but worthwhile pro- 
motion. He specifies in his ads that 
parents must come in with their 
children to get a lollipep, so that 
they can be placed in the position of 
looking at the merchandise and pos- 
sibly buying an item or two. 


Still other dealers hand out suckers 
to the kiddies. Suckers have the ad- 
vantage of enticing the children to 
unwrap them immediately and put 
them in their mouths, leaving their 
parents free to look around the store 
and shop. 

Occasionally a dealer has an open 


Employee Suggestions—A Rich 
Source of Ideas for the Dealer 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 

“T never suggest an idea to John 
anymore,” a farm store employee told 
me confidentially one day when I had 
a chance to talk to him. “He never 
says whether they are good or bad, 
and he never uses them. So I quit 
scratching my head for ideas. I do 
my regular work and let it go at 
that.” 

It is a mighty good thing that all 
dealers are not like the owner de- 
scribed by this employee. That dealer 
evidently is a fellow who knows it ail, 
who is determined to run his own 
business the way he thinks it should 
be run, and he also most likely thinks 
his own ideas are the best obtainable. 

While I didn’t get a chance to talk 
to his other two employees, I can well 
imagine that their morale was not 
any higher than that of the worker 
to whom I spoke. 


Can dealers get worthwhile sug- 
gestions from their employees ? 
Many a time I have interviewed a 
dealer, have had him tell me of a 
cost saving or business building idea 
which is being used in the store and 


have him give credit to an employee 
for it. 


And in many instances the dealer 
has introduced the employee to me, 
and I could see that the employee was 
mighty happy about the honor ac- 
corded his idea. In fact, I believe that 
any observant salesman or industry 
representative can spot a store where 
there is mutual respect and coopera- 
tion between owner and employees. 
And usually in such an establishment 
you'll find that customers are well 
pleased with the products they buy 
and the service they receive, for cus- 
tomers, too, can spot a business where 
owner and employees work together 
to make a good business team. And 
a good business team usually results 
in better service to the customers. 


An employee who contributes a 
good, workable idea to his boss, is en- 
titled to some sort of reward, depend- 
ing on the importance of the idea and 
its value to the feed dealer. A reward, 
plus adequate recognition, “mental 
wages” if you prefer, will cause most 
employees to think more analytically 

(Continued on page 12) 


freezer case, which he allows farmers 
to use for storage of frozen poultry 
for sale to shoppers. In some cases, 
the freezer is used for ice cream frost 
sticks, popsicles, etc., which the deal- 
er sells during the hot summer 
months. 

Some dealers install soft drink and 
milk dispensers. These have the ad- 
vantage of not taking up much room 
and allowing a small margin of profit 
for the dealers as well as being a con- 
venience for the customers. 

Many of these trade building ideas 
are inexpensive, require little‘ work 
on the dealer’s part and may be the 
gimmick to attract the customer -to 
his store rather than have him shop 
somewhere else. 


Cool Stores, 
Hot Sales 


Cool retail stores in summer mean 
better sales. At least this is the con- 
tention of a group of retailers polled 
recently in a survey to see what deal- 
ers think of air conditioning. 


These were among the comments 
reported in the survey: Our cus- 
tomers stay longer and impulse 
sales go up; air conditioning is a 
major investment that gradually 
improves business and helps em- 
ployee relations; I don’t have em- 
ployees quitting in the summer any 
more; work efliciency has gone up 
considerably. 


One dealer said: “I didn’t realize I 
could make my own five-ton installa- 
tion so cheaply. My cost was $1,800. I 
wish I had done it sooner.” 

Nearly every retailer said that air 
conditioning was a wise investment, 
on a par with self-service fixtures or 
a modern cash register. 


Merchandising Scheme 


A new merchandising scheme which 
would provide free insurance policies 
with grocery purchases is under study 
by Arkansas state insurance and legal 
officials to determine its legality. 

The plan would be similar to the 
one in which merchants give away 
trading stamps, redeemable in mer- 
chandise. A store owner would pay 
the insurance company an amount 
equal to 2% of the amount of insur- 
ance to be issued. 

With grocery purchases, the buyer 
would get a stamp book, a brochure 
explaining the plan and stamps de- 
pending on the amount of the sale. 
The purchaser would get a $1 insur- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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IDEA BOX 


What’s New... 


In Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address, (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6438—Turi 
Faungicide 


_ The Upjohn Co. has announced a 
new turf fungicide, Actidione RZ, for 
the control of large brown patch, 
melting-out, fading-out, dollar spot 
and pythium. Company officials say 
that the product, when primarily test- 
ed on golf courses with the coopera- 
tion of golf course superintendents, 
provided in excess of 95% control of 
the five major diseases. Excellent pro- 
tective and curative properties were 
claimed in widespread geographical 
locations. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6438 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6439—Iron _ 
Deficieney Booklet 


A revised booklet entitled, “Perma 
Green Iron 135,” has been prepared 
by the Refined Products Corp. The 
booklet states that “iron deficiency 
in plant life is present in‘nearly every 
region of the earth” and claims that 
the company’s corrective product is 
an “effective organic iron chelate for 
all soils.” It is recommended for vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers, shrubs, trees and 
turf. Sections of the booklet are de- 
voted to the “what, why, where and 
how” of the product, suggestions for 
use, application methods, color repro- 
ductions showing adequate and defi- 


cient minerals in soils. On the last 
two pages containing photographs are 
found reproductions of transparencies 
showing results of foliar application 
with an iron chelate. Secure the 
booklet by checking No. 6439 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6434—Vermicu- 


lite 


Vermiculite as a fertilizer condi- 
tioner is described in a new publica- 
tion of the Vermiculite Institute. The 
institute’s announcement states: 
“This inert, fireproof mineral weighs 
only 10 lb. per cubic foot, contains 
less than 1% moisture, and is non- 
hygroscopic. It contains about 27% 
million particles per pound, is highly 
absorbent, and is packed in light- 
weight bags that make for easy han- 
dling and storage.” The material is 
processed in some 40 plants in the 
U.S. and Canada. “Vermiculite in 
Agriculture,” with a special insert for 
fertilizer manufacturers, is available 
without charge. Check No. 6434 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6435—Booklet on 
Native Grasses 


Section two of a booklet series on 
pasture and range plants has been 
published by the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. Entitled, “Native Grasses, Le- 
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gumes and Forbs,” the 40-page book- 
let describes 32 plants and pictures 
them in full color. The introduction 
states that the company’s goal with 
the booklet is ‘to broaden the knowl- 
edge of pasture and range plants.” It 
adds that “all of us depend far more 
than we realize on range vegetation 
as the basic source of our own and of 
our nation’s strength, vigor and vi- 
tality.” An invitation is issued to 
visitors to observe the results of 
“good management and use of ferti- 
lizers on native and introduced grass- 
es,” at the Phillips agricultural 
demonstration project, Foraker, Okla. 
Secure the booklet by checking No. 
6435 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5483—Mixer 
Bulletin 


An 8-page bulletin illustrating its 
horizontal mixer which features 
“triple action mixing” has been pub- 
lished by- the Strong-Scott Manufac- 
turing Co. The mixer is claimed to 
be ideal for mixing wet or dry ma- 
terials and blending those of pulver- 
ized or granular sizes. Among the 
industries which have application 
for the mixer are the feed and fer- 
tilizer trades. The bulletin, No. TSB6- 
538, is available without charge by 
checking No. 5483 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6440—Soil 
Treatment 


A new method of treating soil for 
pH and soil structure is described in 
a folder entitled “Agricultural Ferric 
Sulfate” published by Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co. The folder contains complete 
how-to-use instructions: It claims that 
ferric sulfate—which has been used 
as an industrial chemical for many 
years but only recently has been 
found to be a valuable agricultural 
aid—has three basic functions: Be- 
cause it is essentially acidic, it cor- 
rects soil alkalinity; it supplies iron 
for soil enrichment; and, the ferric 
hydroxide and ferric oxides which it 
forms in the soil, coat individual soil 
particles so that they do not clod or 
pack. The folder is obtainable, with- 
out charge, by checking No. 6440 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New see-. 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 


No. 6427—Liquid 
Fertilizer Plant 


A new, continuous flow, neutral 
solution liquid fertilizer plant ‘has 
been introduced by chemical plants 
division of Barnard & Leas Manufac- 


‘turing Company, Inc. Claimed to be 


fertilize 
ted free 
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the heart of the plant is the “Re 
CoactoR,” a self-contained liquid fe 
tilizer processing unit. It consists q 
an automatic controlled reaction ¢} 
cuit with circulating pumps, evapor, 
tive cooling system and all necessaq 
internal piping. It is designed f, 
ready installation by connecting ra 
material supply lines, finished produg 
lines and wiring for power. 
“CoactoR” receives raw material dj 
rect from tank cars and produces 
neutral solution liquid fertilizer ths 
can be stored in ordinary non-preg 
sure black iron tanks, company off 
cials state. A wide range of a 
monium phosphate solutions and con 
plete fertilizer formulas can be pro 
duced as well as aqueous ammonia 
Many soluble insecticides and wee 
kills can also be added to the soly 
tions without destroying their effed 
tiveness, it is claimed. The unit i 
automatic in operation. Controls a 
pre-set for the desired formula anf 
can be changed for producing vario 
fertilizer solutions. Automatic safet 
control instantly stops material flo 
if raw material supply is shut off. Th 
unit is available in capacities up t 
20 tons per hour. Complete detai 
may be obtained by checking No. 64 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop 
life. 


No. 5469—Conveyor 


A 4page bulletin on the ne 
Farquhar Ve-Be-Veyor alumin 
power belt conveyor is available wi 
out charge, according to an 4m 
nouncement by the manufacturer, ‘ 
B. Farquhar Division, the Olive 
Corp. The bulletin, which is fully 
lustrated, gives information on th 
construction advantages incorporate} 
in the conveyor. Complete specifics 
tions, including such information 3 
frame construction, dimensions 
weights of the three sizes availabl 
and motor power, are explained. T 
secure a copy check No. 5469 on th 
coupon and mail it to this publica 
tion. 
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Ammonia cides, Rec 
The Agricultural Ammonia Instigggere show 
tute has published a folder entitled a Filn 
“Producing Quality Corn More Eff Ww. 
ciently with Agricultural Ammonia. nor ins 
Recommended practices, such 8 at inf 
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when, how and the quantity to be aP 
plied on corn are outlined. Tes 
monial statements from farmers al 
soils authorities are printed in 
folder, as are five specific advantage 
for using anhydrous ammonia. Secu 
the folder by checking No. 6436 0 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplifé 


No. 6425—Aphid 
Control Booklet 


An 18-page booklet prepared 
the agricultural chemicals divisi0 
American Cyanamid Co., is entitle 
‘Control the Spotted Alfalfa Ap! 
With Malathion.” The booklet 
siders the seriousness of the P® 
history and spread of the aphid, da! 


age to alfalfa, how to identify MM... 2s 
host plants, controls, advantages "HR it, 
malathion, how to use the P . almost ¢} 
and points to remember in a cont formity 
program. Advantages claimed ted 


‘malathion are: Effective control 
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safety in handling, may 
ed next to barns and livestock, 
je for treatment for alfalfa to 
fed tO cattle, effective for mites, 
evil larvae, leafhoppers and other 
nalfa pests and availability in spray 
ind dust formulations. The booklet 

available without charge. Check 
i, 6425 on the coupon and mail it 


» Croplife. 
6429—Formula- 


on Pad 


Je formulation pad for use 
mixing is being distrib- 
ted free by the Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Mix- 
g companies can use the sample as 
suggested design in making up their 


the “Bg 
liquid fe 


consist, 
action formulation pads, company offici- 
S, evaporggimmls state. The pad contains 90 identi- 
| necessa | forms which mixers can use in 


Si 

alien 5 iven mixture. Inside covers of the 
ed produgaimmad carry three sets of tables: (1) 
ower, betailed analyses of nitrogen solu- 


ions; (2) the number of pounds of 
ach solution that must be used to 
dd specified units of nitrogen; (3) 
he equivalent acidity or basicity of 
commonly used nitrogen carriers. 
copy of the formulation pad may 
» obtained free by checking No. 
429 on the coupon and mailing it to 
oplife. 


o. 6426—Liquid 
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heir effed ixed Fertilizer 

othesg The Midstate Machinery Co. has 
rmula angmprepared a brochure entitled, “Every- 


ing You Need to Manufacture and 
sell Liquid Mixed-Fertilizer.” Three 
eparate liquid mixed-fertilizer plants 
have been designed by the company, 


ng vario 
atic safet 
terial flo 
ut off. Th 


be assembled and erected locally 
toe sme can be purchased with erection 
to ompleted. Capacities range from 10- 


0 tons per hour. All plants incor- 
borate the scale system, and ingred- 
ents are weighed as they are added 
luring the manufacturing process. 
Described in the brochure are the 
ompany’s facilities for providing 
Pquipment, training, chemical formu- 
as, cost data, sources of supply and 
erchandising aids. To secure the 
brochure check No. 6426 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6428—Grass- 
hopper Film 


lable wit 
> an an 
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he Olive 
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nsiong™™ The Shell Chemical Corp. has pro- 
availabl@m™cuced a film on grasshopper control 
lained. Tamme farmer meetings and other events. 


169 on th 


e film, “Exit Grasshoppers,” a 
s publica 


full-color, 10 min. 16 mm. sound 
movie, is available to county agents. 

€ movie describes grasshoppers, 
the damage they do and how they 
are controlled with modern insecti- 
cides. Recommended control practices 


lrous 


nia Instig™ete shown for both crop and n 

- Filmed during two 
fore Effi hopper wars, the film tells how aldrin, 
mmonia.mmShell insecticide, has been used to 
such infestations, It shows a US. 
to be ¢Partment of Agriculture coopera- 
control project over millions of 


mers ang@macres, and a University of Wisconsin 


d in tin spray demonstration in s - 
ivantage b infested crops. Check No. 6428 on 
y and mail it to secure 
| mplete detai 
Goll ing the film ls about secur 


No. 6430—V olumetric 
acker 


automation principle applied to 
nove Pre! in a manner that em- 
aged to © bulk material being pack- 
source act as the motivating power 
hew vt be of the features of the 
cent} el VP Volumetric packer, re- 
~¥ announced by the H. L. Stoker 
are official states: “We 
ts speci tee announce this unit, with 
almost al features, as a machine that 
thinks for itself, assuring uni- 

of content volume with auto- 
Settling of material. We feel 


cording ingredients used in any | 


ccording to the brochure. Each one | 


that it offers higher productivity, and 
surer volume control with an absolute 
minimum of care.’’ Complete data on 
the unit is available without charge. 
Check No. 6430 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure more complete de- 
tails. 


Barn Spray 


The McLaughlin Gormley King Co., 
Minneapolis, has announced that its 
new “MGK Repellent 11” has been 
accepted and registered by the Food 
and Drug Administration and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for pesti- 
cide use on dairy cattle and in dairy 
barns. This new repellent, a butadiene 
derivative, is the first and only pesti- 
cide registered for such use since the 
passage of the Pesticide Residue 
Amendment, according to the firm. 
Cattle, barn and dairy sprays includ- 
ing “MGK Repellent 11” repel flies, 
mosquitoes and roaches. They have a 
residual efficiency of at least 72 hours 
when properly formulated and ap- 
plied, they require no FDA tolerance, 
do not contaminate milk and are com- 
pletely safe for consumers of dairy 
products, the firm states. The new 
chemical was developed by Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co. is operating under 
a license in the marketing of this new 
repellent. For more information check 
No. 6437 and mail the coupon. 


No. 6431—Slide Set on 
Alfalfa 


A slide set on alfalfa production 
has been assembled by the American 
Potash Institute, Inc., with the help 
of several cooperators. A detailed 
script to accompany the slides is also 
available. Covered in the slides and 
script are such topics as uses of al- 
falfa, advantages, nutrient require- 
ments and 10 steps to successful al- 
falfa production. The 10 steps involve 
a soil test, liming as needed, use of 
corrective fertilizers, preparation of 
a weed-free seed bed, use of certified, 
inoculated seed, use of starter ferti- 
lizer followed by regular fertilizer ap- 
plications annually, tissue tests to de- 
tect nutrient deficiencies, insect con- 
trol and proper cutting and grazing. 
The slide set and script are obtainable 
on a rental basis or can be purchased 
in any quantity desired. To secure 
more complete details check No. 6431 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 6432—Nitrogen 
Solutions Film 


““FIow to Use Nitrogen Solutions” is 
the title of a new film recently re- 
leased by Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. It deals 
with the use of nitrogen solutions for 
direct application and covers many 
phases of this method. Using a step- 
by-step approach, it tells how ni- 
trogen solutions are handled, stored 
and applied. Many different types of 


applicators are shown in use on farms 
of the Midwest and South. The film 
is aimed directly at the farmer and 
is designed to answer his most com- 
mon questions about nitrogen solu- 
tions. Original ballad music lends an 
entertainment flavor. The new movie 
runs 14 minutes and is 16 mm, sound 
and color, Clubs, schools, companies 
and farm organizations may borrow 
a print at no charge. To secure more 
complete details check No. 6432 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6433—Fertilizer 


Plant Equipment 


New literature has been prepared 
by the Chemical Engineering Service 
division of Manitowoc Shipbuilding, 
Inc., describing its granulators, hop- 
per systems and other fertilizer plant 
equipment. A folder describes the 
firm’s small pelletizing unit. Charac- 
teristics claimed for this unit are: It 
may be shut down, fully loaded, and 
restarted at any time; no dust build 
up; no sulphuric acid required on low 
nitrogen grades and moisture con- 
tent 2.5% or less. Outlined in a book- 
let is a description of hoppers and 
mixing systems manufactured by the 
company. The systems are available 
in automatic, semi-automatic or man- 
ual designs. The 26-page booklet in- 
cludes cost comparison charts, allow- 
ing the operator to compare his pres- 
ent costs with those under the firm’s 
hopper system. Secure the literature 
by checking No. 6432 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


Junior Growers Start 
Fumigation Competition 


NEW YORK — Soil fumigation is 
recognized by the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Assn. as “the fast- 
est growing new practice in agricul- 
ture.” The N.J.V.G.A. Newsletter, dis- 
tributed to thousands of leaders and 
members throughout the country, 
points out that in many places nema- 
todes, microscopic worms in the soil, 
have injured crops so consistently 
through the years that their damage 
has been taken for granted as a nat- 
ural condition. 

To promote wider understanding of 
this practice among. the young horti- 
culturists who make up N.J.V.G.A. 
membership, the association has be- 
gun a competition, under their pro- 
duction and marketing section, which 
specifically calls for the use of a 
fumigant in accordance with applica- 
ble recommendations, all treatments 
and gains in production to be fully 
reported. 


SUPERINTENDENT NAMED 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
H. L. Martin, Jr., as gencral superin- 
tendent of maintenance, the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Co., ex- 
clusive of the phosphate rock mines 
was announced by B. R. Richey, vice 
president in charge of production. Mr. 
Martin was formerly division superin- 
tendent responsible for production of 
the company’s western division. 


Easiest, quickest way known to 


‘=... JUST SCATTER IT LIGHTLY AS YOU WALK 


ORTHO Fiy Killer Dry Bait | 


This is IT! After years of research ORTHO 
gives you the newest, most effective fly killer 
ever made. Every granule kills many flies. 


Keep it handy to get rid of flies—FAST! 


Easy to use. No mixing. No measuring. No 
equipment. Treats average-size barn in 5 min. 


Useful. Controls DDT resistant and non-resist- 
ant houseflies around sheds, barns, stables, 


pens and coops. 


Effective. Flies can’t devour 1/16” granules, but 
feed and die. Leave granules to bait other flies. 


Flies love it. This dry granule bait contains spe- 


cial attractives that lure houseflies. 


Free running. Non-caking. Always loose, ready 


to scatter. 


Economical. Only one-quarter pound covers 


500 sq. ft. of feeding area. 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ 
DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS 
BEFORE USE. 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. Executive Offices: Richmond, California * Washington, D.C. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Portiand, 
Marylan Mem 


Caldwell, Idaho; 
Haddon- 


Whittier, Sen, Jeon, Fresno, Cal 
Mo. Tenn.; Orlando, Fle.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Maumee, Ohio; 
fing ~ N. S. C.; Shreveport, La. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


about the business and this will result 
in more ideas. 

To have a stream of thoughts go 
through an employee’s mind while he 
is working is not orderly thinking. 
The kind of thinking a dealer wants 
an employee to do is thinking about 
the business, how it can be improved, 
how new customers can be won, how 
costs can be cut through better 
operation ideas, etc. Rewards (cash) 
plus recognition of ideas are the fac- 
tors which will encourage many em- 
ployees to think along the lines you 
wish them to think. 


Much has been written and said 
about employee suggestion boxes. 
This is an idea which is as old as 
the hills, but it will always work. 
A suggestion box is a daily chal- 
lenge to every employee to put 
some worthwhile contribution into 
it more or less regularly. And men 
like challenges. 


“Tf I had the money and the breaks 
I could run a successful business like 
this.” This is what many employees 
think. Well, the suggestion box is a 
chance for such employees to prove 
that they have successful manage- 
ment ideas. Let them put them in the 


‘box and stack them against the deal- 


er’s considered judgment. Let those 
employees whose ideas are acceptable 


- get a cash reward for them. This will 


make the employees more valuable to 
the dealer and turn them into better 
salesmen. 

To those who doubt that employees 


like the suggestions system, it can be . 


stated that General Electric Co. has 
issued a report which says that in the 
past 11 years employees of that large 
company have turned in $44,778 sug- 
gestions of which 217,013 were adopt- 
ed and for which employees received 
a total of $9,232,540. The maximum 
GE award for adopted suggestions is 
a $2,500 U.S. savings bond. 

Consider this ratio of accepted sug- 
gestions to what might be expected 
in your store. Suppose that out of 
every 4% suggestions employees put 
into your suggestion box, you would 
find one acceptable. That’s a mighty 
encouraging proportion, isn’t it? Your 
employees might not achieve it at 
once, but the more they think serious- 
ly about your business and their jobs, 
the more suggestions they will turn 
in. And when they get that extra cash 
for an accepted suggestion, they’ll be 
proud and there will be no stopping 
many of them. 

If you do not have a suggestion box 
system, you may be passing up many 
ideas which could make your business 
more successful than it is. The use of 
a suggestion box, too, is one way to 
make your employees more alert and 
productive. This can well set the 
stage for an effective employee train- 
ing course, which can benefit you a 
great deal in these competitive days. 

Do not expect that all your em- 
ployees will turn in suggestions. Some 
of them may not. Some are not tem- 
peramentally and mentally suited to 
think in a business building way. 


But some of your employees will 
turn in ideas—many of them. 
Through the suggestion box sys- 
tem you can quickly learn what 
your employees are thinking. 

These suggestions will also indicate 
to you how much or how little your 
employees know. You will be able to 
judge more accurately which em- 
ployees are capable of developing into 
star performers. You will also be able 
to get many ideas to prop up your 
employee training course. 

There is so much ‘to gain and so 
very little if anything to lose by 
using the suggestion box system, that 
one can safely recommend it for ex- 


Em tended use by all dealers. 


Progress Reported on 
Chemical Control of 


Rust in Durum Wheat 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Chemical 
control of rust in durum wheat looks 
promising for this year on the basis 
of growers’ past experience with 
“Parzate” liquid nabam fungicide, ac- 
cording to the Du Pont Company. 
Nabam has also been rated high in 
state college rust control investiga- 
tions in durum wheat areas, company 
Officials state. A residue to tolerance 
of one part per million for nabam 
in wheat has been established by the 
Food & Drug Administration. 

The virulent strain of rust which 
has been prevalent in, durum wheat 
areas has cut North Dakota’s crop to 
one-sixth of average, and has general- 
ly made it impossible to grow even a 


fair crop. Yields in North Dakota 


last year averaged 4 bu. to the acre 
compared with a 14-bu. average for 
the previous 10 years. 

Plant breeders have not yet been 
successful in breeding durum wheat 
to resist this strain of rust, it is 
claimed. 

In 1955, the product was evaluated 
on five North Dakota farms: Two 
fields belonging to Clyde Barks of 
Egeland; Paul Abrahamson’s farm in 
Rolla; on five acres belonging to Ole 
Ericksmeon in Leeds; on Melvin 
Johnson’s farm in Sheron; and in a 
10-acre field belonging to Ed Dor- 
nacker in Mayville. 

Du Pont officials said yield in- 
creases on these farms ranged from 
three to 17 bushels per acre in treated 
wheat compared with untreated 
where rust was moderately severe. 
Perhaps more important than the 
yield increases, they said, are: 1) the 
crop was saved, 2) test weight on 
treated wheat was normal, 3) treated 
wheat has excellent milling quality 
and 4) germination is not affected by 
treatment. 


Phillip Alampi Named to 
New Jersey Position 


TRENTON, N.J.—Phillip Alampi, 
for many years prominent in radio 
and television farm broadcasting ac- 
tivities, took office on July 1 as 
New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture. 
The appointment was recently an- 
nounced ‘jointly by Gov. Meyner and 
Henry D. Rapp, Jr., the latter, presi- 
dent of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Mr. Alampi succeeds Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Allen who retired Feb. 1, and 
William C. Lynn who served as act- 
ing secretary in the interim. 


As radio farm and garden di- 
rector of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., New York, Mr. Alampi is 
well known as an agricultural au- 
thority. He is a graduate of Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., where he was an honor stu- 
dent and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


Since his graduation in 1934, Mr. 
Alampi taught vocational agriculture 
and coached athletics at Woodstown, 
N.J., and in 1946, inaugurated a farm 
program on radio station WJZ, New 
York and later transferred to Station 
WRCA, New York. He has received 
many awards for his service to agri- 
culture and served as president of the 
National Association of Radio Farm 
Directors. 


INDIANA RAINFALL 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Rainfall be- 
tween Oct. 1 and April 30 in the 
northwest quarter of Indiana was 
three to four inches below normal, 
according to an estimate by Lawr- 
ence A. Schaal, state climatologist 
at Purdue University. He said, how- 
ever, that amounts ranging from two 
to five inches above normal for the 
seven months period, fell in the south 
and northeast portions of the state. 
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What's Been pores ix in 
: - designed to keep retail dealers on the 
Happening: 


regional circulation plan 
on industry happenings. date 


Although consumption of fertilizers in the US. and territories showe 
a decrease of 0.22% during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the ty 
use of plant food nutrients set a new record, according to the annual fer 
tilizer use report issued annually by the U.S. Department of Apricyltyy. 
Total tonnages of fertilizers amounted to 22,723,705 tons, 49,794 tons Jeg 
than the previous period. Plant nutrients, however, amounted to 6.119% 
tons, which was 224,283 tons (3.80%) over that used in the previous yeaq 

The Agricultural Ammonia Institute reported that sales of NH, in 
January-to-May period showed an increase of 17.38%. This figure was based 
on reports from AAI members in 25 states and Canada. Reported saj 
totaled 30,471 tons for the five month period, as compared with 25,958 report 
ed in the same period of last year. 


The Texas Company announced that it would begin construction 
on a new 180-ton-a-day ammonia plant at Lockport, Ill., this fall, 
According to L. C. Kemp, Jr., general manager of the Texaco petro- 
chemical department, production at the new facilities is expected to 
begin late in 1957. 


The fertilizer industry in 1954 added $234,000,000 to the U.S. volume gq 
manufactured goods, according to the 1954 census of manufactures release 
by the U.S. Bureau of Census. ‘This compares to the $187 million which 
industry added by manufacture in 1947, when the last census was made. 


Some 30,000 acres in Colorado were sprayed for grasshopper control ag 
a starter in a 212,000-acre total in Las Animas and Baca counties. It was 
also announced that there is a possibility of spraying another 10 or 12 thous 
and acres in Douglas county. Bids were let on June 22, for 300,000 acres j 
Lea, Union, Quay and Harding counties. Additional acres in Texas were als 
set for treatment against grasshopper infestations. 


An increase of 16% in the output of organic agricultural chem- 
icals was reported by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 1955. 
A total of 484 million pounds of chemicals was produced in 1955 as 
compared to 419 million in 1954, the U.S. Tariff Commission reported. 


The agricultural chemical industry expressed varied opinions on the 
effect the soil bank would have on plant food sales this season, with both 
pessimism and optimism being noted. The only favorable aspect of the soil 
bank, so far as the plant food industry is concerned, appeared to be in the 
corn belt. Production reduction of most crops will not be significant, which 
means that surpluses will not be reduced substantially. 


More than 1,100 persons attended the first annual meeting of the National 
Plant Food Institute in White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. June 10-13. Edwin 
Pate, Dixie Guano Co., Laurinburg, N.C., was elected chairman of the board, 
and Charles T. Prindeville, Swift & Co., Chicago, was named president. 


- The International Cooperation Administration announced it will make a 
study of the US. fertilizer aid program for Korea. The U.S. has been provit- 
ing Korea with about $50 million worth of chemical fertilizers a year ...A 
federal-state program for control of gypsy moths was being undertaken on 
500,000 acres in parts of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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Results of a survey sent out to 48 states and U.S. territories by Rodney i, Woe 

C. Barry, state chemist of Virginia, indicate that the use of fertilizer andi co, appes 
pesticide mixtures is growing throughout the nation. More states than ever cach ju 
before report that.such mixtures are legal and are being used in increasing Mn, Dama; 
tonnages within their borders. ger, and 
United Heckathorn Co., Richmond, Cal., was awarded a contract rger spor 

for spraying 180,000 acres in Florida for control of the Mediterranean p cause fr 
fruit fly which had infested a strip 10 miles wide and 35 miles long. ught on 
Three applications of malathion were to be made, and soil applica- SSeS occu 


ultiplicat 
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Weather 

ber 


tions of dieldrin and heptachlor will also be made in some areas. 


A fertilizer consumption report issued by the National Plant Food In- 
stitute showed a decrease of 13% in overall tonnage for the calendar year 
1955, as compared to the previous 12-month period. However, due to the 
manufacture of increasingly high analysis mixed fertilizers, the plant food 
content of the total was expected to show a slight increase. The total tor 
nage of fertilizers, as compiled by the Institute, was 20,416,410 tons. TheMMeir ou 
previous high, in 1954, was 20,679,026 tons. 


Although tonnages of fertilizers shipped thus far in the 1956 season domi Finally, 
not measure up to those of last year, still the nutrient content of these 
materials was expected to hold up because of higher grades of mixtures. 
Thus indicated the U.S. Department of Agriculture in its supplemental report 
of the fertilizer situation for 1955-56. Trade observers, however, predict 
that much of the tonnage loss may be made up lJater in the season. 


A frost of record proportions was expected to damage New 
England crops to the extent of $10 million, according to reports from 
the states comprising this group. Crops affected by the frost included 
strawberries, sweet corn, peppers, beans, cucumbers, spinach 2nd 
tomatoes. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. announced that it would build clude suc 

a factory for the production of chemical plant food mixtures at Fairfax a 

Minn. The announcement was made by Maurice H. Lockwood, vice president 
in charge of the IMC plant food division. The new plant was expected to MME The ct, 
in production in time for the 1957 season. buld rec 


New approaches to weed control were discussed at the recent wee! Hue of § 
control conference held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. USD 


and University experts described the results of recent tests with vari » 5 
pompounds. It the 
Albert L. Taylor was named to succeed Dr. Gotthold Steiner, as head (MMB, th 


plant nematology research in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Stein 
recently retired after a career of 34 years in the department. 
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nefits of Informing 


CONN.—How Con- 
are kept informed 
ad of plant diseases 
during the growing 
described recently to 
guests of the Canadian 
al Society by Paul E. 
r. Waggoner, head of the 
of Climatology at the 
cultural Experiment 
t speaker at the 
al banquet at the Uni- 
host to the annual 
Agricultural Insti- 


rsity of Toronto, 
vention of the 


suppose that the larger the portion 
of the host that one spore infects 
the -large the disease losses will be. 


CHEMICAL SALES CLINIC 


NEW YORK — Carter L. Burgess, 
assistant secrefary of defense, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be the lunch- 
eon speaker at the fifth annual 
Chemical Sales Clinic, to be held by 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry Oct. 15 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 


FARM SALES 
MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—Four 
West Virginia counties reported cash 
farm sales of more than $5 million 
in 1954, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. They are Jefferson, 
Berkeley, Hardy and Pendleton. 


National Directory of 
Safety Films Available 


CHICAGO—The 1956 National Di- 
rectory of Safety Films is now avail- 
able from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The directory provides a source 


‘of information on films on safety, first 


aid, fire prevention and civil defense. 
It describes more than 1,200 films 
that are available without restriction 
on distribution. 


Among the subjects covered are in- 
dustrial, commercial transport, traffic, 
home, farm and education. Many of 
the films are cleared for television 
and some for theatrical distribution. 
Each film is available for purchase, 
rental, loan or long-term lease from 
one or more of 292 distributors. A 
single copy of the National Directory 


of Safety Films may be purchased for 
$1 from the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 


Elected Director 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that Folke Becker, chair- 
man of the board of Rhinelander 
Paper Co., was elected a director of 
St. Regis at a recent meeting of that 
company’s board of directors. He fills 
a vacancy created by the retirement 
of Carl B. Martin from the board. Mr. 
Becker’s election to the St. Regis 
board follows the declaration of ef- 
fectiveness of the offer of exchange 
of the shares of outstanding common 
stock of Rhinelander (Wis.) Paper 
Co. for the shares of common stock 
of St. Regis Paper Co. on a share for 
share basis. 


He cited three benefits to grow- 
, from the station’s study of how 
‘eather affects the spread of plant 


Accurate forecasts of plant disease 
read prevent spraying when not 
ded, and warn growers to spray 
on disease is imminent after they 
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The study of weather and plant 
kease spread helps to determine 


ontrol ag 
ther the disease threat can be b k 
12 thea by individual action of growers, est t ani 


whether area-wide control pro- 
are needed. 

Research on weather and plant dis- 
es also helps to determine fungi- 


for liquid nitrogen 
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ie water; materials that act as vapors 


e required if infection occurs under 


s on the conditions. 

vith Waggoner pointed out that 

the soilmmmores of plant pathogens, wh ich 
be in themmuse disease, are carried to plants by 


in movement. Connecticut re- 
arch draws on the studies of me- 
orologists as they seek to under- 
and the diffusion of poisonous gases 
wastes from atomic reactors, for 
ample. With this information it is 
sible to predict the probable ex- 
nt of disease spread even before ex- 
rimental evidence is at hand. 

Plant disease forecasts on tobacco 
e mold and apple scab, made by 
¢ station staff, are relayed to grow- 
through the Extension Service. 
r. Waggoner says that these dis- 
es appear 10 to 20 feet downwind 
each jump from sources of infec- 
bn. Damage increases as plants grow 
ger, and is greater for fungi with 
rger spores. These differences seem 
cause more of the spores to be 
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BUTLER best source for 
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has taken place in he / 
aS. as en p. 
Mediate neighborhood. 

an abo on | tanks... all popular sizes! 

to the pliant pathogen spores 
food ting of day. Many 
pores in the Not just any aluminum tanks—they’re in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. sizes. tanks 
“ ist ty oman by cool, Butler! Get top quality low-pressure tanks— _ for transport in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. 
season Orly, there is good reason to built and tested by Butler tank specialists Rugged detachable skids have rubber lined 
rixtures — guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engi- straps to protect metal. Farm storage tanks 
tal report MOVER THE COUNTER neered with superior strength in stress areas. are available in 100, 270, 500, 830, and 


1000-gallon sizes. Mail coupon to Butler now 
for complete information. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


As for each $1 spent on 
-e 100 stamps are accumulated 
Dok book, the owner would send the 

and an application to the insur- 


And Butler supplies the sizes of low-pressure 
tanks your business needs. Bulk storage tanks 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 


H 
company. 
ould build such — BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Fairfa benefici 7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
resident ind da Clary, weight, height 996A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
to be te birth. ‘ wo? 4 1014 Ww, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
, Stamp collector. Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 
receive a single premium PROV Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler 
ent weed mewable one-year policy with a face “ : pressure aluminum tanks. 
oA USDA ~ of $100. The amount of insur- Manufacturers of Oil Equipment i oo 
h various '© be written would be limited Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
peng ; Dry Cleaners Equipment ° Special Products Firm 
legality of plan 
head of there a Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
r. Steines Scheme of me will Galesburg, lil. * Richmond, Calif. 
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AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 

It was almost 8:30 and Pat McGil- 
licuddy, partner in the Schoenfeld & 
McGillicuddy Co., farm supplies, was 

- not yet on the job. Oscar Schoenfeld, 

- his rotund, balding, and paunchy part- 

didn’t like such laxity at all. He 

»sat fidgeting at his desk, trying to 

-.figure discounts, but he was too up- 
set. 

“Now he is late again,” he said 
petulantly. “Why in the world can’t 
he get up in the morning and come 
to work on time like the rest of us 
do? Ach, such a man.” 

Tillie, the plumpish, nervous book- 
keeper, looked up from her work. 
“Perhaps he was down here late last 
night working on displays or advertis- 

“ing.” 


“Huh,” snapped Oscar, “that is al- 
ways his excuse. We could do without 
displays and advertising for six 
months. Ach, if I was runnin’ this 
business all by myself, I would—” 


He broke off at that moment be- 
cause Pat McGillicuddy came in 
and walked directly to the center of 

| the store. “Yes,” he said as if talk- 
“ ing to himself, “it would fit right 
here.” 


Then he turned and said to Oscar: 
“T’'ll be back in a half hour. I’m tak- 
ing the light truck and Pete from the 
warehouse to go to the lumber com- 
pany and get a couple of saw horses.” 


“B—but the delinquent accounts!” 
Oscar reminded him sharply. “Ach, 
you said you would work on them to- 
day.” 

“T’ll get at them later in the day,” 
Pat said, his lanky form moving to- 
ward the door. “This idea can’t wait.” 

*T’'ll bet it costs money, too!” shout- 
ed Oscar. But Pat was in the ware- 
house and did not hear this remark. 
Tillie, who was inclined to ulcers, 
reached over and took a powder from 
a small box and chewed on it. 

“You promised not to fight with 
Pat in the office,” she reminded 
Oscar. “You said you would have your 
discussions in the warehouse.” 

“Whd can hold his temper with 
that dumkopf always working on 
ideas?” Oscar growled. “Why don’t 
he stick to one idea for a long time? 
Do we have to have new ideas every 
day to keep this business going? Ex- 
penses! Pat doesn’t care how many 
we have. And then when I ask him 
to collect delinquent accounts, he puts 
it off.” 

When Pat came back a short time 
later, he and Pete Haines, the red 
headed, chubby warehouse employee, 
carried saw bucks. These they placed 
in an aisle, then walked outdoors and 
came back with table tops which they 
had borrowed from Pat’s church. 
These tops were made of four six 
inch boards nailed together with a 
strip. With the aid of saw horses, 
they could easily be set up for church 
dinners and taken down easily, too, 
and stored. ~ 

Oscar left his desk and came over 
to take a look. “What is this going to 
be?” he demanded. “Another island?” 


“No,” Pat said slowly, “this is 
going to.be a display on the new 
DDT granules.” 


| Osear bit his lips. “What’s the 
matter with all the regular insecti- 
cides we have in stock? Ach, ain’t 
re good enough for farmers to 
use?” 


| — .. “They serve their purpose,” Pat 


Doing Business With 


said quietly, as he set up the table 
with Pete’s help, “but the DDT 
granules constitute a new way to kill 
corn borers. The granules are put in- 
to the whorls of the corn. At Iowa 
State College this method has killed 
many corn borers and increased the 

r bushel yield of corn per acre. I’ve 
tien a number of folders on it from 
the college, and pictures, too.” 

“And I suppose we are going to 
get rich on that display?” Oscar ask- 
ed. “Will we’sell enough of the DDT 
granules to take an extra vacation 
with pay this year?” 

Pete Haines grinned as he bent 
down to adjust a saw horse. He al- 
ways enjoyed these quarrels between 
the partners, and so did the rest of 
the employes. They admired Pat for 
his audacity with ideas, despised Oscar 
for his stinginess, but they also ad- 
mired Oscar for his practical nature 
and his desire to cut out the frills in 
sales promotion. The employes, in 
discussions among themselves during 
lunch hour, often remarked how 
human extremes like Pat and Oscar, 
balanced each other—at a profit, thus 
far. 

Pat McGillicuddy lay down his ham- 
mer, puts his long leg upon a saw- 
horse and looked at his partner. “Now 
look, Oscar, we are not going to make 
a lot of money selling this DDT in- 
secticide in granular form, if that is 
what you mean.” 

Oscar’s-face took on a still more 
stubborn look. “Ach, then why are 
‘we doing it? Just to be in style, or 
something?” 

Pat smiled a little. “Well, yes, may- 
be,” he said. 

“And collection is out of style then, 
nein?” Oscar taunted. 


Pat scatched his jaw to keep 
from retorting hotly. “Oscar,” he 
finally managed to say, “we are 
putting up this DDT granule dis- 
play to bring it to the attention of 
farmers and build store traffic. We 
want to show them that we are 
Keeping up with all developments 
in our business. That will make 
farmers have more confidence in us 
and our recommendations. And at 
the same time we teach them some- 
thing new, which is also the func- 


tion of a good customer relations 
program.” 


“Ach, why, do we want to teach 
them anything,” Oscar snorted. “Some 
of them know too much already, the 
way they talk. What we want to do is 
sell them. Let’s keep our mouths shut 
more often, nein, and sell more—for 
cash. What’s wrong with that policy?” 

“Nothing is wrong with the idea of 
selling more, Oscar,” persisted Pat, 
“but you and I have different ways of 
doing that job. This display will cause 
farmers to talk a lot. They’ll read the 
posted bulletin, look at the pictures 
and remember what they saw. They 
like new things. They’ll talk about it 
at mealtime and when they visit 
other farmers. Our store name will 
be mentioned.” 


_ “But that doesn’t collect the bad 
accounts,” Oscar said. ‘““When are you 
going to collect that money?” 


Pat looked at the clock. “We’ll 
finish this display in another hour. 
Then I'll have lunch. I should be able 
to put in a few hours on collections 
this afternoon.” 


“If you don’t we'll have to borrow 
money ‘for payday Saturday,” Oscar 
warned. “At six per cent, too. Or 
maybe the banker will take some 
packages of DDT granules as .inter- 
est.” 


Pat’s blue eyes flashed angrily at 
this implied insult to his sales promo- 
tion idea, but he counted to ten be- 
fore he replied. “T’ll go out and collect 
enough for the payday, Oscar, begor- 
ra,” he said. “And if we are ten dol- 
lars short of making your salary, I 
will lend it to you, so you and Minnie 
won’t have to go hungry over the 
week end.” With that he bent down 
to work on the display once more. 

For a moment Oscar stood stock 
still. Then, as the full import of Pat’s 
insult sank into his mind, he quivered 
with rage. He and Minnie go hungry, 
when they had five times as much 
money as that Irisher. 

He whirled and walked quickly 
back to his desk. Some day he would 
get back at that Pat. He would see 
that his, Oscar’s way of life and run- 
ning a business, was better. His whole 
life would be rededicated to that task. 
Lend him money so he and Minnie 
would not go hungry. Himmel, what 


an idea! 


RINGING THE CASH REGISTER 


Something unique in community service was performed 
at Wakeeney, Kansas, recently by Mr. and Mrs. William 


Bertels, owners of the Wheatland Elevator. A free “dog 
dunking day” was proclaimed at the elevator. The eleva- 
tor owners set up a drum full of dip to rid dogs of fleas 
and ticks. A crew to dunk the town’s dogs was called in. 


Termed a “dog dunking party,” the project attracted 
almost “everyone and his dog” in the community. 


Stuffers promoting farm products accompany all monthly 
billings sent out by one operator who says, “We don’t 


believe in keeping this material laying around the office. 
It won’t do us any good there. But in the customer’s 
hands or in his home, we have a sales possibility.” Liter- 
ature is also sent to non-customers by this dealer and 


every package leaving the store has a stuffer accom- 
panying it. A supply of advertising material and stuffers 
is also carried in delivery trucks and drivers are in- 
structed to leave copies with every delivery. 


_ Saver, 


_ Double addressing of statements—that is, on the state- 
ment itself and the envelope in which it is to be sent— 
can be eliminated with window envelopes. It’s a time- 


- improved soil testing service to the 
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New Jersey Experimen; 
Station to Charge $] 
For Improved Soil Tests 


‘NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Begi 
ning Jan. 1 a charge of $1 will }y 
made for each soil sample sent 0 
brought to the New Jersey Agricul 
tural Experiment Station for testing 
it has been announced by Dr. Wil 
liam H. Martin, director. 


For 40 years the station has mag 
these tests for New Jersey farme 
and homeowners free of charge, p 
Martin said. However, several facty 
have combined to make it impractics 
to continue this. 


The testing of soils is a “servigg 
function and not research. Couple 
with this is the fact that the soils g 
partment receives funds only for » 
search. 

Soil testing has made fapid stride 
since the early days when the firs 
tests were fairly simple determina 
tions of acidity, lime requirement 
and soil texture. Samples now ar 
tested for acidity (pH), phosphorus 
potassium and magnesium. Where a 
excess salt problem is suspected, ; 
conductivity test is made. This hag 
increased the expense of soil testing 
Dr. Martin said. 

Another factor in the decision t 
establish a fee to support the soil test 
ing laboratory has been the shan 
increase in the demand for this ser 
vice, Dr. Martin pointed out. Mor 
‘than 15,000 samples a year are being 
‘currently received at New Brunswick 
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» New Jersey public, he said. The 
testing laboratory will be super- 
vised by a full-time, experienced 

_ soil scientist, who will see that each 

- sample is rapidly and accurately 
- analyzed and the results properly 
interpreted. 


The soil testing laboratory will be 
able to make special tests for such 
things as available water-holding 
capacity of the soil, organic matter, 
‘content and soil texture at a mod- 
erate extra charge. 

In some counties, agricultural 
agents have made pH test to deter- 
mine liming requirements. The new 
procedure should not interfere with 
this service where it is desirable to 
‘continue it, Dr. Martin said. 

“We do not think that instituting 4 
$1 charge per sample for soil testing 
will appreciably decrease the demand 


i 
for this service,” the director de thy 
clared.. “Farmers and others have varied. 
come to recognize the indispensable the aiff 
nature of accurate soil tests in the particul; 
successful growing of crops and seeded 
. no addi 

After Jan. 1, persons desiring mann 
have a soil sample tested will obtail at Ward 
a “soil sample container” for $1 a tilizatior 
their county agricultural agent. Witty with leg 


this self-addressed, pint-sized soil 
sample box will go instructions for 
taking and preparing the sample and 
an information sheet on the field, 
lawn or garden from which the sal 
ple was taken. 
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ENTOMOLOGY GRANT 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Trubek So lit 
‘oratories, Inc. of East Rutherfor is difficr 
has established a fellowship grant (HMM a field 
$2,500 at Rutgers University RRM mercia) 
basic research in entomology. explains 
knowledging the gift, Dr. sage Black 
Starnes, assistant director of likely 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
notes that the sponsor placed ach 
strictions on the manner in ber 
‘the funds should be used. Dr. er 
B. Pepper, chairman of the en 4 
mology department at the Coleg 
Agriculture and Experiment St4 
stated that the grant will strength 
his department’s work in basic 

search with insects. 
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The influence of fertilizer on crop 


has mad@licid, when applied from 12 to 20. 
y farme aes below the surface of the soil, 
harge, D now being studied at several loca- 
ral factonfilliions in West Virginia. The work is 


practical cing conducted by research agrono- 
Lists of the West Virginia University 
cricultural Experiment Station. 

Couplej 
Soils de 


ly for re 


Subsoiling itself is usually benefi- 
cial to deep-rooted crops, agrono- 
mists say, and adding fertilizer to 
the subsoil may provide more plant 
nutrients and encourage the roots 
to go deeper into the soil. This in 


Did stride 
| the firsf 
letermina 
uirementg 
now are 
hosphorus 


roots decay, and improves aeration 
and moisture movement. 


Where a One aspect of such treatment, still 
pected, aM the theory stage, is that after sev- 
This hagiil&ral years of such practice, the subsoil 


il testing nay become conditioned so that it 


provides a good crop-growing environ- 


ecision t ent and will not require further an- 
e soil test ual treatment. ee 

the shargill The influence of soil type as related 
this subsoil fertilization is being 


out. More 
are being 
srunswick 


studied. Some soil types are unsuit- 
bble for physical reasons alone, and 
any more are unsuitable for other 
easons. The agronomists say that on 


J gape he average farm in West Virginia, 
aid. The MME @ portion of the cropland will be 
fe super- suitable for subsoiling or subsoil ap- 


plication of fertilizers. 


i . 
ogipgese Since nearly all agricultural re- 


that each 
ccurately 


properly profit and loss, the researchers are 


atching closely the amount of power 


ry will bemmfertilization. On those farms where 
suchimsubsoil tillage in itself is a common 
er-holdinggmmpractice, subsoil fertilization will re- 


ic matterfmquire only an additional attachment 
it a mod- 


lizer. On farms where subsoiling is 


"ot usually practiced, such a treat- 
to deter-gam™ent will probably involve much more 
The newgmmc*Pense and time. Pulling a chisel 


Bunder the soil takes roughly the same 


amount of power required to pull a 
two-bottom plow. 


fere with 
sirable to 


tituting a 
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ector de- 
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which had been subsoiled and ferti- 
lized. Two different soil types were 


varied, apparently in relationship to 
the differences in soil type. In this 
particular planting, the corn was 


seeded right after the chiseling, with 


asiring to 

il] obtain “ Memor ial Experimental Farms 
r $1 fromm the deep tillage fer- 
ent. With with ‘aes research has been conducted 
ved soil €gumes and corn. 
tions for 

mple and * 

the field, mall amounts of 
the ent “black borax” will-pre 


spot” or “dry rot” in 
for processing, according 
rles B. Sayre, Cornell vegetable 


NT a Specialist, at the experiment 
Lab- at Geneva, N.Y. 

1S needed, however, that it 
grant to apply it uniformly over 
arsity fo mercial f rtilizer 
ogy. ACHE exoiat ertilizer as fertilizer borate, 

Ordway Black Mr. Sayre, 

of thd likely or dry rot is especially 
soi. on alkaline soils or 
ed 10 continues recently, 
in WhICHEE is jog. €s the Station scientist. Boron 
yr. Bailes to beets*on such soils 
the ent oon the lime forms an insoluble 
“ollege with it, he says. 
t Statio R mount of borax to 4 per 
trengthe soi,» bends on the the 


basic Mr, Sayre. “Soil with a 
bove 7 should receive the equi- 


Valent of 50 Jp, Per acre. On slightly 


FARM SERVICE DATA 


turn adds organic matter when the . - 


search must be evaluated in terms of . 


and extra work involved in subsoil . 


to the chisel and the necessary ferti- | 


At the Reedsville Experiment Farm 
last year, corn was planted on a field - 


Present in the plots, and yield results. 


no additional tillage. At the Rey- | 


acid soils with a pH of 6 to 6.5, the 
equivalent of 20 to 30 Ib. is called for. 
But not over 10 lb. per acre of ferti- 
lizer borate should’ be used on acid 
soils unless lime is first applied.” 

In severe cases of boron deficiency 
large parts of the beet turn black. In 
mild cases, the trouble may not be dis- 
covered until the beets are cut. For 
that reason, canning factory field men 
may cut into a few beets on higher, 
dried parts of a field where the trou- 
ble is most likely to occur. 

“Even where only an occasional 
beet is found damaged by boron de- 
ficiency, however, the entire field may 
be discarded by the processor,” says 


The Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
‘United States Rubber Co., has an- 
nounced that it has discovered a new, 
safe way to stop ponds from turning 
green with algae during the summer. 
The firm reports that after four years 
of country-wide testing, it has found 
that a fungicide it has been supply- 
ing to fruit and vegetable growers is 
also an effective and economical al- 
gicide. The fungicide is Phygon-XL, 
known chemically as 2,3-dichloro-1 
napthoquinone, or dichlone. 

The chemical is capable of holding 
down the growth, or killing, several 
types of algae and also some water 
weeds. If used when water tempera- 
tures are above 65° Fahrenheit, and 
according’ to recommendations, it will 
not harm fish, the firm reports. : 

In state-wide tests in New Jersey 
‘last season the chemical controlled 
the growth of water milfoil, a sub- 


water weed problem. A single applica- 
tion of the chemical held down milfoil 
growth for the season. It is being rec- 
ommended to the state’s pond owners 
this year on a trial basis, and it is 


| the first’ chemical suggested for this 


use. 

Relatively small amounts of Phy- 
gon-XL are needed to keep algae 
growth down. Blue-green algae can 
be controlled with % to 1 Ib. of the 
chemical for each acre of pond sur- 
face. On green algae 4 to 5 Ib. are 
used per acre. Water milfoil, a sub- 
mersed weed, requires 15 pounds per 
acre, and in this case only half the 
pond should be treated at one time. 


* 


Planned farming provided a dozen 
dairymen on family-sized Franklin 
‘County, Vermont farms with a bonus 
of nearly $2,000 each. i 

Thinking about their farm business 
and making simple changes to im- 
prove their farming enabled these 
farmers to make a better living 
during a six-year study by the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Harvard University. 

Dr. Raymond H. Tremblay, Ver- 
mont Experiment Station associate 
agricultural economist, expla ins, 
“Farm planning or, as we prefer to 
| eall.it in Vermont, ‘farm and home 
counseling’ is an educational method 
for helping farm families make the 
best use of their resources in reach- 
ing goals they set for themselves. 
Our objective is to help farm families 
learn how to make farm and home 
decisions. 

“These decisions should consider all 
of the resources of the farm and fam- 
fly and lead to the greatest family 
satisfaction. 

“On many dairy farms better tech- 
niques in growing and harvesting feed 
and in using labor—the two biggest 


mersed weed and the state’s major | 


cost items~-and improved livestock 
management. practices offer the best 
chances for reducing costs. 


“Dairy farming in Vermont is a 
reasonably standardized balance be- 
tween size of business, quality of pro- 
duction, labor efficiency and capital 
investment. When any one or more of 
these are out of line with accepted 
standards, we can expect the operat- 
ing family to be in more or less dif- 
ficulty.” 
* 


Poison ivy and poison oak can be 
completely eradicated by the proper 
use of chemicals, research foresters 
of the West Virginia University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station say. 
They find that proper weather condi- 
tions before and during treatment and 
proper application are quite impor- 
tant in the successful eradication of 
the two plants. 


‘Brushkiller, 2,4,5-T, and ammate 
are chemicals that may be used, 
and are completely effective when 
used according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions, the researchers 
say. The foresters have found that 
following directions as to solution 
strength and amount of application 
is especially necessary. 


Foliage sprays have proved to be 
most effective during dry weather. 
Best results will be obtained when the 
plants are sprayed after a period of 
several dry days. Rain during the first 
four to six hours after spraying re- 
duces the amount of kill, since the 
herbicide must dry on the leaf for 
this period in order to be absorbed 
into the stem and move on down into 
the roots. Rain will wash the poison 
off. 

If too much of the herbicide is ap- 
plied, the kill will be limited, the 


Better Selling 


researchers say. Too much herbicide 
kills the foliage quickly, and the 
chemical does not have a chance to 
move down into the roots. The root 
remains alive when this happens, and 
soon puts out another sprout and 
again the plant is a hazard. 

The Experiment Station foresters 
obtain the best results when the spray 
is applied in a mist-like application 
in which no liquid runs from the leaf. 
The leaf surface should not be soak- 
ed. Proper application of the chemi- 
cal, with good luck as far as weather 
is concerned, should make the killing 
of poison oak and poison ivy possible 
with only one spraying. 


‘Nitrogen Exports Show 


Gain, But Value Dips 


WASHINGTON—Exports of nitro- 
genous fertilizer materials during 
April totaled 158,427,000 Ib., valued 
at $4 million, compared with exports 
of 153,030,000 Ib., valued at $4.4 mil- 
lion, in April a year ago, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, Exports in 
March totaled 237,863,000 Ib., valued 
at $6 million. 


300 So 


ind @ Dept. Cl @ Kansas City, Kansas 


Write to: 


Box 67 


Selling 

Feedstuffs, an associated publication of 
Croplife, has prepared a 16-page Merchandising 
Handbook for dealers interested in getting a 
greater volume of sales and profits from animal 
and poultry health products. In the Handbook | 


will be found practical merchandising ideas 
successfully used by retail stores. 


20c per copy 
Send coins if order is under $1 


PRICE DISCOUNTS are available to 
use their own advertisement on the 
orders of 1,000 or more copies. Get 


CROPLIFE 


Merchandising Handbook 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


4 
_Mr. Sayre. 
SALES. POWER 
‘of YOUR NAME in 
4 YOUR MARKET 
label means controlled 
‘ a 
|_| 
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for richer 


MEMO 


TO: Advertisers to the Fertilizer Industry 


SUBJECT: CROPLIFE’s Fall Fertilization 


. 


Special Issue July 


Every advertiser interested in the fertilizer industry has a big stake 
in the promotion of fall fertilization. CROPLIFE, the only weekly 
newspaper serving the agricultural chemical industry, will publish a 
special "FALL FERTILIZATION" issue—July 23, 1956—which will 
editorially feature this important subject, and provide an unprece- 


dented opportunity to place before the industry and midwest 


dealers your advertising message! 
Here's a capsule preview of this special issue: 


Fall Fertilization: discussion of economic advantages and agronomic 
aspects involved in fall application . . . of problems faced by industry in 
trying to manufacture and store adequate amounts of plant food materials 
and then attempting to deliver year's output in brief spring period . . . 
photos showing spring jam of trucks and farmers “fighting” for supplies 
of fertilizer . . . plus tie-in editorial comment on wastefulness of this buying 
pattern... a graphic presentation of Dr. Firman E. Bear's map showing 
areas where soil is adaptable to fertilizer application in the fall. 


Agronomists Express Viewpoints: statements of college and industry 


agronomists on fall fertilization. 


Directory of Available Sales Helps: special section of July 23 CROPLIFE 


will feature an illustrated “catalog” of sales aids available to dealers 
from fertilizer suppliers . . . descriptions of materials geared to help 
dealers promote fall application of fertilizers . . . sources of newspaper 
ad mats, store banners, window decals, mailing pieces, counter displays 


and allied point-of-sale material. 


Question-and-Answer Feature: dealer-readers of the July 23 CROPLIFE 


will find accurate replies to questions and/or objections of farmers on fall 
fertilization in a comprehensive ‘question-and-answer' page. 


How One Dealer's Idea Clicked: one of the highlights of CROPLIFE's 
"Fall Fertilization" issue will be an attention-compelling article—a true 
> “success story"—of the unique ways a Midwest dealer promoted sale 


and application of fertilizer during fall months. 
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sw ENGLAND NEWS NOTES 


ecrackercides, Early Peas, Weather 


arnings on Northeastern Farm Scene 


By GUY LIVINGSTON 

Croplife Special Writer 
te law has 

ysetts authorizing the use 

ckers for the control of 
bamage to crops by birds. 

The bill, now in effect, reads in 
art: “section 39 of Chapter 148 of 
he General Laws, as amended by 
Fection 1 of Chapter 291 of the Acts 
bf 1943, is hereby further ‘amended 
by inserting after the word ‘firearms 


A new sta 


in line 47, the following: Or (9) to. 


fruitgrowers who, having 
pene under Section 13 of 
apter 48, use firecrackers for the 
ontrol of damage to their crops by 
pi 13 of Chapter 48 is con- 
erned with the permit necessary for 
e building of fires in the open. All 
hat is required is a telephone call to 
ocal fire chiefs or wardens, who will 
ake a record of need for the use of 
recrackers and can grant immediate 
fermission to use them, Wesley R. 
Hones, assistant district agent for the 
ish and Wildlife Service at the Uni- 
rrsity of Massachusetts, said. The 
orvice has a free leaflet, No. 365, 
The Rope Firecracker—A Device to 
Protect Crops from Bird Damage.” 


arly Peas 

Chester C. Burrill, 77-year-old 
armer up in Scarborough, Maine, 
kaid he would have fresh peas on the 
table by July 4, despite the cold 
spring weather, and it was a hard 
ow, but he did it. He had to dig 
hrough snow, ice and mud to plant 
is peas on April 22 and it wasn’t 
pasy. He used a snow shovel to reach 
ice which came off in three foot 
sheets. Then it took a week for the 
oil to thaw for planting. 


Radar M 
Radar meteorology will give New 


England greatly improved protection — 


against being caught unaware by tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes, lightning storms 
and blizzards, it was predicted by Dr. 
Myron G. H. Ligda, Texan meteorolo- 
gist. Within five years, the U.S. 
Weather Bureau will have access to 
radar meteorology information about 
rain, snow flakes, hailstones and 
lightning that will give the public 
ample time to prepare for a storm’s 
coming, he foresaw. 

“When the system is set up, there 
should never again be a repeat of the 
death toll the Worcester tornado took 
because of lack of warning,” he said. 
The new method developed by Dr. 
Ligda photographs radar “echoes” 
from Storms. One photograph alone 
can give vital information on storms 


: = area approximately the size of 


Greenhouse Tomatoes 


nassachusetts growers have met 
e demand for a quality early season 
tomato by producing greenhouse vari- 
eties, developed with the consumer in 
ea and currently representing a 
we 000 a year business. Research 
ith irae joined hands to come up 
to with greenhouse tomato varieties 
i ta consumer demand for a quali- 
seg y Product during the season 
smbbeg the availability of outside to- 


are Producing tomatoes developed 

plant breeding program 
Tw 

varloties © of the most popular 


are Waltham 
altham orcing 


A small groy 

&roup of growers now are 
penis 1% million square feet 
The to produce their crop. 
~be ustry is centered in the east- 
. unties of the state with Middle- 
About 18 the largest single producer. 
00% of New Engiand’s green- 


house tomatoes are grown in Massa- 
chusetts and the Bay State is the 
largest producer of such tomatoes on 
the Eastern Seaboard. These toma- 
toes continue from May through July 
and a second crop is available again 
in the fall, from October until Janu- 
ary. 


Flood Control 


A total of $20,100,000 would be 
spent for regional flood control, hur- 
ricane protection, navigation and ero- 
sion projects under proposals made at 
the New England Region of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
The proposals were contained in a 
multi-parts resolution passed at the 
windup of the fifth semi-annual con- 
ference in the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, attended by 1,500 persons. 


All proposed expenditures were 
for the fiscal year starting July 1, 
1957. Last year floods took 200 lives 
in the northeastern U.S. and caused 
millions of dollars damage. The 
resolution asked that at least $12,- 
000,000 be requested immediately 
for a regional flood control pro- 
gram. It also requested: 


$1,000,000 for a study of hurricane 
protection in the New England 
coastal area: $3,000,000 for navigation 
and beach erosion projects; $100,000 
for studies and special investigations, 
and $4,000,000 for maintenance of ex- 
isting flood control reservoirs and 
channel and harbor projects. 

The resolution endorsed a bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Prescott Bush (R., 
Conn.). It said it is “urgently required 
to advance need protection from 
floods in the New England region.” 
Passage of this bill would increase 
from $150,000 to $300,000 the amount 
engineers would have discretion to 


~ use on the individual projects. 


The resolution described proposed 
flood control projects for the Nar- 
ragansett Bay area and New Bedford- 
Fairhaven area as “essential to local 
and national welfare.” It asked that 
the applications be reclassified and 
endorsed Classification 1, as soon as 
construction costs are available. The 
resolution said New England lies in 
the pathway of tropical hurricanes 
and floods, which are a recognized 
threat to the region. 


Lack of Foresight Charged 

If Connecticut communities 10 
years ago had approved the flood pre- 
vention plans they seek now, last 
year’s flood damage would have been 
cut by millions, William S. Wise, dir- 
ector of the Connecticut State Water 
Commission, said in a prepared 
speech at the third annual Confer- 
ence on Conservation of the Con- 
necticut River Watershed Council, 
Inc. 

“The floods of last August and 
October have radically changed the 
attitude of our people,” he said. “Ten 
years ago the residents of the Nauga- 
tuck River Valley opposed the con- 


+ struction of a flood control dam, 


which if built would have reduced 
damages in that valley last fall alone 
of $90,000,000—today they are clam- 
oring for its immediate construction 
regardless of cost. Not one munici- 
pality has availed itself of a 10-year- 
old law permitting the regulation of 
stream enroachments and obstruc- 
tions—today they are demanding im- 
mediate action by the state. 


“For 15 years the Legislature 
failed to provide funds for ade- 
quate inspection of dams—today 
they expect superhuman accom- 
plishments from an understaffed 
board.” 


Lawrence Mahar, U.S. Weather 
Bureau forecaster and chief meteor- 
ologist at Bradley Tield, Windsor 
Locks, Conn., outlined the river fore- 


casting and warning system recently 
adopted by Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

The plans are to have a set up 
warning communities of any threat 
from heavy rains and floods. The 
weather bureau will determine the 
height of the flood stage and other 
factors necessary to alert persons 
and industries along the streams to 
take protective steps. 


Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., 


-of the U.S. Army Engineer Corps., 


told the delegates the Connecticut 
River basin has had four major floods 
in the last 30 years in which 74 lives 
were lost and damage totaled $231,- 
351,000. Flood protective measures 
include, he said, improvement of 
river channels by dredging so that ca- 
pacity to carry flow is increased; 
construction of dikes and walls to 
protect a specific area from high 
water; and construction of reservoirs 
where floodwaters can be stored un- 
til downstream channels can safely 
carry water without flooding. 


Gen. Fleming said flood walls and 
dikes have proven in many instances 
to be most economical and least con- 
troversial. 


Construction of up-stream reser- 
voirs materially benefits downstream 
areas since they provide protection 
for agriculture and other lands as 
well as the major damage centers. 
He also emphasized the importance 
of flood plan zoning. The state should 
take measures, he said, to prohibit 
redevelopment of many of the areas 
which have a severe flood history. 


Economist Retires 


Roy E. Moser, extension economist 
in farm management at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts since ‘Sept. 
1931, has retired. Mr. Moser was on 
sick leave since suffering a cerebral 
thrombosis attack about a year ago. 
He had spent more than 35 years in 
Extension Service work, starting as 
a county agricultural agent in Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, Steubenville, in 
July of 1920. As farm management 
specialist in Massachusetts, Mr. Mos- 
er originated or carried out many 
projects and programs of economic 
benefit to Bay State farmers. 


Joins Eastern States 


G. O. Oleson, extension communi- 
cations specialist at the University of 
Massachusetts for the last 30 years, 
has retired and joined the advertising 
staff of Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, West Springfield. 

In his new work, Mr. Oleson will 
be employed in the field of mass com- 
munications as assistant to Walter 
Ellis, who was recently made man- 
ager of advertising service for East- 
ern States. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with a master’s 
degree in agricultural journalism, Mr. 
Oleson joined the cooperative exten- 
sion service staff .at the University 
of Massachusetts in 1926. 
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Sulfur Production 


WASHINGTON—The domestic sul- 
fur industry produced 504,289 long 
tons of native sulfur and 36,200 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or greater) during April, accord- 
ing to reports of producers to the 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. Producers’ stocks of na- 
tive sulfur increased slightly over the 
previous month and at the end of 
April totaled 3,240,373 tons. 


SEED SPECIALIST 

LARAMIE, WYO. — Robert F. 
Frary, Wyoming University agricul- 
tural economics graduate assistant, 
has been named seed-marketing spe- 
cialist in the Wyoming Agricultural 
Extension Service. He replaces 
Charles E. Allen, who becomes ex- 
tension agronomist. 
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SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 

ield .. 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation between crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium .. . yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control . . . soil management... ! 
... soil conservation ... organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


CROPLIFE 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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the nutritive value of the manure | through regular handling methods: 
and helps reduce manure odor, he |. to 50% is his estimate, the total \,) 
oe ee . ear in all of Canada. Hi 
Through rapid circulation in the in a 25% ha 
first tank, the manure is liquefied forage and other crops ease j 
through bacterial action then pumped Very soon this enterprisi 7 
into the silos where it is allowed to | farmer proposes to collect th yee 
“cure” for several days. When the ane gas which is given off Site 
curing process is complete, the liquid composition of the organic ae dy 
By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK manure is pumped into the 1,000- | manure. He claims this will ies 5 
Groplife Canadian ond Overseas Editor gallon tank of a tractor-drawn spray- | meals, heat his home all vere i 
er. It requires only a minute and a | ang provide fuel for his tractor = 
Utilizing all the potentials of liquefied barnyard manure can make a farm half to fill the tank. The manure is | the latter, the methane vata is 0 
almost “self sufficient,” according to a recent article in the “CTI. Agricultural | sprayed on the fields in an even pressed to six atmospheres jn alle 
News.” Liquefied manure can help grow crops, heat farm buildings in winter - swath 12 feet wide on one side of the gas-type cylinders and fed into 
and provide fuel for the tractor, is the claim of Fritz Allmen, one of Canada’s | tractor. It takes only 10 minutes to | carburetor through a special attach Md. Occas 


foremost farmer authorities on manure. apply 1,000 gallons. Application rate | ment. Manure from his 8( head oii of fe 
In a recent demonstration attended by leading Canadian agricultural | is about five tons per acre. eattle can generate more methane gs 


scientists, he showed what has already been done to his own 480 acre farm During winter, Mr. Allmen sprays | than he would normally need Ls, 
near the historic Quebec village of Carillon on the banks of the Ottawa River, | the manure right on the snow, his | oxtra profits from increased yield 


and revealed his future plans for the barnyard by-products. tractor being equipped with special | ang the saving in labor, heating an 

Mr. Allmen, who emigrated from Switzerland many years ago, has 80 | Caterpillar chain treads to enable it | tractor fuel costs, will pay back th — 
head of Holsteins. His manure liquefy- to get around in the deep snow. investment on his installation in fyqamm Only 3 
ing equipment consists of a 3,000- ‘This operation really reduces labor years, he claims. . 2 


allon concrete tank beneath the barn | ©4 daily into the receiving tank | costs,” Mr. Allmen said. “Where once 

Sones two upright concrete 35,000- | through manholes located in the | it required 30 hours of manure handl- 

gallon storage tanks, which he calls | ™iddle of each concrete gutter. | ing per cow per year, it now takes me Irrigation Has Limited 

“silos” behind the barn, and a 30-| Gutters are sprinkled with super- | only five to six hours to handle the Place I tion in > 

hosphate at the rate of one and a on lowa it of Py 

horsepower gasoline motor which gu? same amount. nit of Fs 
operates a speed pump. half pound of superphosphate per But the greatest dividend in using | Farms, Agronomist Says because 

cow per day. This absorbs ammonia, liquefied manure, Mr. Allmen found, AMES. IOWA—F ere con 

Liquid and solid manure mixed hastens the bacterial action during was the saving of the large amounts ° farmers on sand P.O, duril 


with cut straw bedding is shovel- the decomposition process, increases | of plant nutrients whi soils can expect a modest profit fro 11 am 
™ irrigating field crops—but there’s in ordi: 


_— sufficient water for irrigation on most 


chiefly a 1 


ic and 
| uplands in Iowa. William Shrader a in th 
| agronomist, summed up irrigation ent for 
prospects in Iowa in that way fo mixtures 
S on farmers attending the annual Agron 
omy Field Day at Iowa State College xed fet 
| er 1] He said previous tests on sandj ecognize 
p e STI Cl e Ss soil have shown a five-year average a 0 

yield increase of 33 bu. per acre. Two ‘ 

per unit 
| years of tests on soils of high water shoric ac 
— holding capacity have resulted j 
ea jj | an average yield boost of 20 bu, chemical 
i eye per acre. 
WEEDS—Second Edition (1955) Figuring. $90. acre os fal: 
W. C. Muenscher || | erage cost figure for investment inlets suc 
: The Complete Hankbook of Garden Pests and their | | and operation of irrigation equipment nie 
Entire book has been revised and reset, with de- control. Information, scientifically accurate but easy Mr. Shrad id, it i : ‘ee orpore 

: d vegetables in h dens. Itlustration ss 
| depictin finds. color, Control measures ‘combine "the latest he expressed the opinion that the 33m moniatic 
rai mea 
Helpful fo all who, serve the general public and to reve 
damage they inflict on crops. Specific directions for truck farmers and fruit gardeners. $7 50 Irrigation plots at Ames were in- being it 
control, with reference to chemical $10 00 579 pages, cloth bound ........ teeeeee + Me spected by field day visitors. Iri- plants. 
| methods of recent discovery .......... . gated corn showed a marked growthii™ chemist: 
CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF IN- mois- 
Dr. John H. Perry manufa 
arold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U. S. De- roublesom a serie 
': pera Mn books; 700 ihustrations, By a4 contributors. partment of Agriculture, formerly Associate Aphid Not T e steps. 
and Professor of Insect Toxicology, Cornell Uni- In Nevada Valley Th 
pages. research and development 150 pages, sales versity. ; ree 
problems Treats the chemistry of Insecticides, the history of crmers b 
is useful to technical men waetivars ahd executives, their veh their commercial im ance here and the isolated Moapa meney. have thes sty 
in the chemical and allied Perry is editor | major influence fingers crossed in regard to the 
INSECT PESTS OF FARM, GARDEN and of “errenged foe Now tor some in 
eonar . Peairs an alp . Davidson : ing bothered. with it. and (3) 
A standard text for 44 years. Ingludes Insects atfect- WEED CONTROL ‘ “Tt’s just one of those arenes tion of « 
on, legumes, yv ables ” 
flowers, Trults, ‘stored products, household goods an W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. quirks in the insect world, €b granular 
domestic animals. Contains chapter on Raynor William Hoff, county agent. The to 
Cte, Material Bowe new shied, A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the had light infestation the 
including drastic changes in the $g 50 rapidly developing field of chemical weed control. ting and farmers sprayed once. Since Bifrom ab 
DDT and NEWER PERSISTENT INSECTI- Pravention, contro. in weed con beck 
. , ect applications, hor- this year or next.” ormula 
mone-like subst root li 
CIDES of ‘combinations ‘of chemical ‘applications. | Mr. Hoff says the valley is gradu- lin 
T. F. West and G. A. Campbell and uncropped areas. Published 1927, amount © 
The first and major part of book is devoted to the 503 pages, 155 illustrations ............... *eOO tilizer used. The area is low in ning pt 
| and’ application ‘ef BOT. fhe ‘pert commercial Ment 
with other aiacladind hydrocarbons whose nsecticid. INSECT, FUNGUS AND WEED CONTROL sponded quite well to commercial pent lin 
al properties have been discovered recently and fertilizer. lures no 
compares these new insecticides with DDT. The prep- Dr. E. R. de Ong ‘ ful 
aration of solutions, The Information is grouped according to fleld of | 
and dusts BDI. the compatability of DDT plication rather than to chemical” Harold Mazza Named 
covered in detail. Contains dozens of tables on the nomenclature. Chapters on insecticide label, seed dis- H 
solubility of DDT in various solvents, the catalytic infectants, herbicides, forest insects and diseases To Research Post b owe 
activity of accessory substances in the presence of livestock insects, and the pests found in household y of mixe 
DDT, analogues of DDT, the comparative toxicity, and industry. Fumigation of warehouses, residual 4 Us. 
hydrolysis and solubility of DDT analogues, the tox- wood” vegetables and American Potash 
| H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard sent, 
Filth | of Or de F cording to an announcement permit 
orgen and coverage, with changes to improve r rom Joseph C. Schumacher, vice pre’ analysi; 
th tation and to i 
the sod poh ro Ee dent in charge of research. (Tease 
vith 3 Mr. Mazza previously was to the 
wa 
tention to insecticides. The classifica ben 10d oy Reader Service Department 5 director of research at the compere 
asized, with examples drawn from species con- ' main plant at Trona, Cal., since 
spicuous for being very harmful or decidedly bere. P.O. Box 67 tober, 1954 is sition, he 
lal. Specific control measure included for njurious M i a. r, » In his new po rk 
forms. Last chapter considers other pest inneapolis I, Minn. ; will- be in charge of research WO 
animals closely related to insects. 385 pages | om: new process development 
| technical -service at the 10s Ay 
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Editor's Note 


article is a summary of a talk, 
vjrends in processing of Mixed Fer- 
sors” made at Pensacola, Fla. on 
june 1, by Dr. John O. Hardesty, U.S. 
artment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
a Occasion of the talk was a meet- 
ing of fertilizer industry personnel 
under the auspices of Escambia Bay 
chemical Corp., Pensacola, and Ash- 
braft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga., dis- 
jbutors for Escambia Bay products. 


Only a few years ago the produc- 
tion of mixed fertilizers in the United 
tates was generally recognized as 
tion in excess of 3 Ib. ammonia per 
unit of P,Os was not widely practiced 
necause the processing conditions 
ere conducive to loss of available 
pO; during subsequent curing. Only 
small amounts of highly-soluble salts 
were ordinarily used in mixtures. Sul- 
furic and phosphoric acids did not ap- 
pear in the formula. Processing equip- 


Ment for granulation and drying of 


mixtures was used but little. 


Today, however, the production of 
ixed fertilizers is rapidly becoming 
recognized as a chemical process, with 
the use of as much as 6 Ib, ammonia 
per unit of P.O;. Sulfuric or phos- 
phoric acid is used to react with ex- 
cess ammonia and product heat of 
chemical reaction which gives tem- 
peratures sometimes in excess of 212° 
F. Large amounts of highly-soluble 
salts, such as ammonium nitrate, are 
incorporated in many mixtures. 


Improved equipment for am- 
moniation, granulation, drying, 
cooling, and general processing is 
being installed in many fertilizer 
plants. Mixed fertilizer producers, 
chemists, chemical engineers, and 
machinery manufacturers are giv- 
ing increasing attention to the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers as 
a ‘hing of chemical processing 
8 


Three important factors that have 
helped bring about these changes in 
Processing methods are (1) the much 
greater production of concentrated 
materials which permits increasing 
the total nutrient content of mixed 
fertilizers, (2) the need for improve- 
ment in the storage and drilling pro- 
Perties of the high-analysis mixtures, 
and (3) the development and utiliza- 
tion of equipment for production of 
granular products. 


The total concentration of primary 


nutrients in mixed fertilizers rose: 


from about 21% in 1943-44 to nearl 
28% in 1955-56. Many of the higher- 
padas mixtures have room in the 
a for no more than 5% of 
; er, liming material, or conditioning 
— Pending adoption of adequate 
wang Programs, it is generally recog- 
_ au the incorporation of suffi- 
tun iming materials to render mix- 
es non-acid forming serves a use- 
Purpose in some parts of the coun- 
notably the South and Southeast. 


However, the results of a surv 
—harag- fertilizers marketed in the 
; 1949-50 have indicated that 

otal cost to the farmer of acid- 
uble material and limestone in 
me *s Was more than 22 million 

* TS, or $1.83 per ton of mixture. 
" ee in the use of liming ma- 
mixed fertilizer would 
tnalvnte he manufacture of higher 
and would de- 


© unit cost of 
armer, plant food 


hy, 


tororation by, make Possible the in- 


manufacturer of 


lining Such mixtures con- 


chiefly a mixing operation. Ammonia-- 


fertilizer Manufacture Now a Series of 
Intricate Chemical Processing Steps 


absorb moisture and cake unless they 
are well-conditioned and packaged in 
high-grade, moisture-resistant bags. 
Pile curing of mixtures prior to 
bagging has long been used as a 
method of improving the storage pro- 
perties and drillability of the prod- 
uct. But the conditions which enhance 
rapid and satisfactory curing, such as 
a relatively high moisture content, 
finely-divided ingredients, and high 
mechanical pressure for close packing 
in the pile, are diametrically opposed 
to the conditions that enhance satis- 
factory storage and drilling properties 
of the bagged product. Thus, curing 
does not always give a product having 
satisfactory physical condition. 


Experimental evidence and com- 
mercial experience have indicated 
that conventional conditioning 
agents will alleviate caking to some 
degree but will not prevent it under 
all conditions of manufacture and 
storage. Granulation has been 
adopted as the most satisfactory 
way of improving the storage pro- 
perties and drillability of mixed 
fertilizers, and the products are 
easily conditioned with coating 
agents. 


The granulation process may in- 
clude the operations of mixing solids 
with liquids such as water, ammoniat- 
ing solutions, and sulfuric or phos- 
phoric acids,—agglomeration, drying, 
cooling, sizing, and the recycling of 
undersize material to the initial 
stages of the process. In contrast to 
the conventional mixing procedure, 
this type of processing promotes rapid 
chemical reaction among the ingredi- 
ents of the mixture, allows the use of 
sulfuric and phosphoric acids for neu- 
tralization of ammonia in excess of 
that required to react with the super- 
phosphate present in the mixture, and 
provides heat of chemical reaction, 
which is often sufficient to dry the 
product to a sufficiently low moisture 
content for good physical condition. 


Kenneth B. Nash 


Appointments Announced 
By Insecticide Division 
Of Olin Mathieson 


NEW YORK — Expansion of the 
technical service department of the 
insecticide division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. and the appointment 
of a manager of the western sales 
district have been announced by R. J. 
Zipse, general manager of the divi- 
sion. 

The division, which has headquar- 
ters in Baltimore, has expanded its 
technical service department to in- 
corporate responsibilities formerly 
handled in the market development 
department. 

Kenneth B. Nash, former manager 
of technical service, will now head 
the combined department, which will 
continue development and technical 
service work on products of the divi- 
sion as well as the regular technical 
field service work. 

A graduate in entomology at the 
University of Maine, Mr. Nash did 
graduate work at Cornell University 
from 1936 to 1941. After three years 
as a research entomologist with Rohm 
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Daniel S. Dinsmoor, 
Joseph C. Schumacher 


In New AP&CC Posts 


LOS ANGELES—P eter Colefax, 
president of American Pota sh & 
Chemical Corp., announced recently 
that Daniel S. Dinsmoor has been 
named vice president in charge of 
planning and development for the 
company, and Joseph C. Schumacher 
has been elevated to vice president in 
charge of research. . 

Mr. Dinsmoor previously was vice 
president in charge of research and 
development. 

Mr. Colefax said the planning func- 
tion has been established to cefitralize 


Joseph C. Schumacher 


developmental planning and to facil- 
itate policy decisions “with respect 
to broadened fields of activtiy.” At 
the same time, research functions at 
AP&CC’s Trona, Whittier and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Henderson, Nev., 
installations will be centered in a new 
department, under Mr. Schumacher. 

Mr. Schumather has a long record 
in research chemistry. Following his 
education in chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of 
Southern Calffornia, he started with 
Carus Chemical Co. in LaSalle, Il. 
From 1941 to 1954, he was with West- 
ern Electrochemical Co., where he de- 
veloped many of its processes and 
products. He joined American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. in 1954. 
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W. B. Jordan 


& Haas Co. he joined John Powell & 
Co. in 1945. He established the tech- 
nical service department and con- 
tinued as its head when the Powell 
company became part of Olin Mathie- 
son in 1954. 


W. B. Jordan, formerly head of 
market development, is now man- 
ager of the western sales district 
of the insecticide division with 
headquarters at Fresno, Cal. 


A graduate of the University of 
Delaware in horticulture and ento- 
mology, Mr. Jordan also was a gradu- - 
ate student at the University of 
California and Stanford University. 
Prior to joining Olin Mathieson, he 
was entomologist and technical rep- 
resentative for other leading pesti- 
cide manufacturers in California. 

In addition to a plant and sales 
offices of the insecticide division, 
Fresno is the location of the plant 
food division’s Ammo-Phos and irri- 
gation warehouse and sales office. 

The appointment of a full-time 
sales manager in California is an ex- 
pansion of the western sales district 
made necessary by the growth of 
the company’s sales of its pesticide 
products including Terraclor, a new 
soil fungicide, and Phytomycin, a 
new liquid antibiotic, the firm states. 
Olin Mathieson produces liquids and 
powdered concentrates at Fresno and 
inventories there both synergized 
pyrethrum concentrates and pyre- 
thrum extracts. 


Chemicals Help in 
Alfalfa Aphid Control, 
Entomologist Reports 


SAN FRANCISCO—Chemical war- 
fare against the spotted alfalfa aphid 
has helped to reduce possible crop 
loss or damage from this insect, Stew- 
art Lockwood, assistant chief of ento- 
mology of the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported in 
an address to the recent convention 
of the California Creamery Operators 
Assn. 

Among the chemicals which have 
been used are phosphate sprays, para- 
thion at two to four ounces per acre, 
and malathion at eight to 12 oz. an 
acre. Some growers used systox at 
two to four ounces per acre and 
others applied sulphur and toxaphene 
to alfalfa seed crops, Mr. Lockwood 
said. 

Combatting the aphid is important 
to dairymen because spread of the in- 
sect increases the cost of producing 
milk. Mr. Lockwood estimated that 
the loss last year from the aphid was 
about 8% of the total seed and feed 
production from alfalfa crops—a $12,- 
851,000 loss, for the crop valued at 
$151,721,000. 

Thirty two counties were infested, 
but only the southern counties were 
seriously infested by the aphid, and 
loss from the pest declined from the 
previous year, in part due to chemical 
applications. 
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hygroscopic salts are likely 
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New Pennsylvania Fertilizer Law Requires 
Registration, Calls for Severe Penalties 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Pennsyl- 
vania’s legislature has enacted into 
law a bill requiring that each brand 
and grade of commercial fertilizer be 
registered by the manufacturer or 
importer with the state department 
of agriculture before being offered 
for sale, sold or distributed in the 
state. 

The measure, listed as House Bill 
No. 1977 and which was backed by 
Gov. Leader’s administration, went 
into effect July 1, 1956, but the reg- 
istrations of fertilizers registered 
prior thereto will not expire until 
June 30, 1957. 


Registration applications, on 
forms furnished by the state agri- 
culture secretary, must be accom- 
panied by a $15 fee, the act pro- 
vides, with all registrations expir- 
ing on June 30 of each year. 


Information on the application shall 
include a guaranteed analysis show- 
ing the minimum percentage of plant 
food claimed as to nitrogen, available 
phosphoric acid, and soluble potash. 

“Unacidulated mineral phosphatic 
materials and basic slag,” the act 
stipulates, “shall be guaranteed as 
to both total and available phosphoric 
acid and the degree of fineness. In 
the case of bone tankage and other 
natural organic phosphate materials 
only the total phosphoric acid need 
be guaranteed. Additional plant food 


elements determinable by chemical 


methods may be guaranteed only by 
permission of the secretary by and 
with the advice of the Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
When any such additional plant foods 
are claimed they shall be included in 
the guarantee and shall be subject 
to inspection and analysis in accord- 
ance with the methods and regula- 
tions that may be prescribed by the 
secretary. The secretary may permit 
the potential basicity or acidity (ex- 
pressed in terms of calcium carbonate 
equivalent in multiples of 100 Ib. per 
ton) to be registered and guaran- 
teed.” 

Any commercial fertilizer offered 
for sale or sold or distributed in the 
state in bags, barrels or other con- 
tainers will be required to have placed 
on or affixed to the container in writ- 
ten or printed form the net weight 
and the guaranteed analysis data re- 
quired by the act. If distributed in 
bulk, a written or printed statement 
of the same information must accom- 
pany delivery and be supplied to the 
purchaser. 

A section of the act on inspection 
fee reports provides: “There shall be 
paid to the secretary for all commer- 
cial fertilizers offered for sale, sold 
or distributed in this state an in- 
spection fee at the rate of two cents 
($.02) per ton. Inspection fees shall 
not be paid for sales to manufactur- 
ers or exchanges between them. Fees 
so collected shall be placed in a fund 
for the payment of the costs of in- 
spection, sampling and analysis and 
other expenses necessary for the ad- 
ministration of this act and other 
acts specified by the general assem- 
bly. Said fund shall be known as the 
feed and fertilizer fund.” 


“Every manufacturer or importer 
of commercial fertilizer in this 
state,” the act provides, “shall file 
not later than the last day of Janu- 
ary and July of each year a semi- 
annual statement setting forth the 
number of net tons of commercial 
fertilizer distributed in this state 
during the preceding six months’ 
period and upon filing such state- 
_ ment shall pay the inspection fee at 
the rate stated... .” 


As to inspection sampling analysis, 
the act says: “It shall be the duty 
of the secretary to sample, inspect, 
make analysis of and test commercial 
fertilizers distributed within this state 
at times and places and to such an 


extent as he may deem necessary to 
determine whether such commercial 
fertilizers are in compliance with the 
provisions of this act. The secretary 
may enter upon any public or pri- 
vate premises during regular busi- 
ness hours in order to have access to 
commercial fertilizers subject to the 
provisions of this act and the rules 
and regulations pertaining thereto.” 


“If the analysis shows that any 
commercial fertilizer falls short of 
the guaranteed analysis in any one in- 
gredient a penalty shall be assessed 
by the secretary against the manu- 
facturer in accordance with the fol- 
lowing: 

“1—Total Nitrogen. A penalty of 
three times the value of the deficiency 
if such deficiency is in excess of 
two tenths of one percent on goods 
that are guaranteed 2%; twenty five 
one hundredths of one percent on 
goods that are guaranteed 3%; thir- 
ty five one hundredths of one percent 
on goods that are guaranteed 4%; 
four tenths of one percent on goods 
that are guaranteeds 5% up to 
and including 8%; five tenths of one 
percent on goods guaranteed above 
8% up to and including 30%, and 
seventy five one hundredths of one 
percent on goods guaranteed over 
30%. 
“2—-Available Phosphoric Acid. A 
penalty of three times the value of 
the deficiency if such deficiency ex- 
ceeds four tenths of one percent on 
goods that are guaranteed up to and 
including 10%; five tenths of one 
percent on goods that are guaranteed 
above 10% up to and including 25%, 
and seventy five one hundredths of 
one percent on goods guaranteed over 
25%. 


“3—Soluble Potash. A penalty of 
three times the value of the defi- 
ciency if such deficiency is in ex- 
cess of two tenths of one percent 
on goods that are guaranteed 2%; 
three tenths of one percent on 
goods that are guaranteed 3%; four 
tenths of one percent on goods 
guaranteed four percent; five tenths 
of one percent on goods guaranteed 
above four percent up to and in- 
cluding 8%; six tenths of one per- 
cent on goods guaranteed above 
8% up to and including 20%, and 
one percent on goods guaranteed 
over 20%. 


“4Deficiencies in any other con- 
stituent except those covered under 
this section which the registrant is 
required to or may guarantee shall 
be evaluated by the secretary and 
penalties therefor shall be prescribed 
by the secretary. 

“All penalties assessed under 
this section shall be paid to the pur- 
chaser of the lot of commercial fer- 
tilizer represented by the sample 
analyzed within three months after 
the date of notice from the secretary 
to the registrant and receipts evi- 
dencing payment shall be promptly 
forwarded to the secretary by the 
registrant. If said purchaser cannot 
be found the amount of the penalty 
shall be paid to the state treasurer 
who shall deposit the same into the 
general fund.” 

For the purpose of determining the 
commercial values to be applied under 
the provisions of the above section, 
the act requires the agriculture sec- 
retary to determine and publish an- 
nually the values per pound of nitro- 
gen phosphoric acid and potash in 
commercial fertilizer in Pennsylvania. 
The values so determined and pub- 
lished will be used in determining and 
assessing penalties. 


A section of the act on minimum 
plant nutrient content provides: 
“No superphosphate containing less 
than 18% available phosphoric 
acid, nor any mixed fertilizer in 
which the sum of the guarantees 
for the nitrogen available phosphor- 
ic acid and soluble potash totals 


less than 20%, shall be distributed 
in this state except for complete 
fertilizers containing 25% or more 
of their nitrogen in water-insoluble 
form of plant or animal origin, in 
which case the total nitrogen avail- 
able - phosphoric acid and soluble 
potash shall not total less than 
18%. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to specialty fer- 
tilizers nor to any fertilizer mate- 
rials in which the sources of nitro- 
gen available phosphoric acid and 
soluble potash are -derived solely 
from organic materials.” 


The agriculture secretary is em- 
powered by the act to cancel the reg- 
istration of any brand of commercial 
fertilizer or to refuse to register any 
brand of commercial fertilizer “upon 
satisfactory evidence that the regis- 
trant has used fraudulent or decep- 
tive practices in the evasions or 
attempted evasions of the provi- 
sions of this act or any rules 
and regulations promulgated there- 
under. No registration shall be re- 
voked or refused until the registrant 
has been given the opportunity to 
appear for a hearing by the secre- 
tary.” 

Violations of the act would be pun- 
ishable by a fine of $50 to $100 or 
up to 30 days in jail for first or sec- 
ond offenses. Penalties for subsequent 
convictions would be a fine of $500 
or $1,000 or up to one year in jail, or 
both. 
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soil and the crop to be grown in mak- 
ing fertilizer recommendations, point- 
ing out how different crops have dif- 
ferent requirements. 


In connection with the soil test, 
he said that it should be used as an 
aid in determining fertility level and 
fertilizer needs, “but not as the sole 
factor in making fertilizer recom- 
mendations.” 

Dr. Dunton further counselled the 
fertilizer men to consider the eco- 
nomic conditions generally and on 
the individual farm in order to make 
good fertilizer recommendations. 
“The farmer must consider all fac- 
tors concerned in efficient fertiliza- 
tion if he expects to compete suc- 
cessfully and stay in the business 
today,” Dr. Dunton concluded. 

Dr. Dunton’s address was preceded 
by a greeting from Robert A. Fischer, 
Milford (Del.) Fertilizer Co., presi- 
dent of the association, and brief re- 
marks by Paul T. Truitt, Washing- 
ton, D:C., executive vice president of 
the National Plant Food Institute. 

Mr. Truitt told the representatives 
of the fertilizer industry that they 
could “look forward to what is, 
without any doubt, a very bright fu- 
ture.” He stated that “the output 
must go up and the imput of ferti- 
lizer must increase.” He further noted 
that the states were improving their 
laws and saw no “threats” on the 
federal legislative horizon. 

Professor Claude E. Phillips, head 
of the agronomy départment of the 
University of Delaware, received a 
14 karat inscribed gold watch as an 
award to “the man of the year.” The 
presentation was made by Elbert N. 
Carvel, Valliant Fertilizer Co., Laur- 
el, Del., former governor of Dela- 
ware, for the “greatest contribution 
to agriculture in the tri-state area 
in 1955.” 

Many representatives of the state 
universities and fertilizer control of- 
ficials were present at the meeting 
and were introduced by Dallas D. 
Culver, Huston, Culver & Co., Sea- 
ford, Del. 

The one-day meeting concluded 
with a cocktail party and dinner- 
dance in the roof garden of the hotel. 


NEW ACETO OFFICE 
NEW YORK—Aceto Chemical Co., 
Inc., of Flushing, N.Y., has announced 
the opening of a West Coast office. 
The new facilities are at 6850 Tu- 
junga Ave., N. Hollywood, Cal. — 
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Anthony E. Cascino 
Named Director of 
Marketing for IMC 


CHICAGO — Anthony E. Casci 
has been appointed to the new 
created post of director of marketi 


for International Minerals & Chem 4 eo 
cal Corp. sis a k 


In establishing the new post a 
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refutable 


Cascino, Thomas M. Ware, Intern@i a very 
tional’s administrative vice presidenfiMelds per 
emphasized the importance of camp to 40, | 
ordinating the marketing activity qijgp 416 and 
each of the company’s six product dame 
visions. He said that Mr. Cascino “Obviot 
new responsibilities would be to e 
fect such coordination in the areas GMB otors th 
advertising, sales, merchandising a Fase ie 
marketing research. ainly a 

Before coming to International, Maoth ence 


Cascino served as director of marke(Mertilizer 
ing for the Crosley and Bendix Div@iiently. 
sions of AVCO Manufacturing Co. {0 


a period of three years. From 14@M ‘Since tl 
through 1953 he held a similar pos estion is 
tion with Bendix Home Appliancegi@e relativ 
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A native of Chicago, he received 
bachefor’s degree in economics at Ill 
nois Institute of Technology and 
master’s degree in that subject 3 
Northwestern University. He taug 
economics at Northwestern and 3 


Ripon College, Wis. He was chid pints they 
economist of the durable good 1. With 
branch of the Office of Price Adminisgggst, the s 
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1945. 

Mr. Cascino has published man 
articles in trade and business publica 
tions and recently collaborated 0 
two books—‘“Marketing Channels ! 
American Industry” and “Market R¢ 
search Pays Off.” 
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aside for this type of need became 

‘ available on July 1, Dr. Harris said, 
but the entire amount was used in 
a single day. Spraying has been 
done by the state along highway’ 
primary roads and county roads in 
an effort to kill most of the insects 
before they entered fields of val- 
uable crops. 


Farmers and entomologists 0n J 
5 were hoping that the rains wo 
provide enough green foliage “ 
roadsides and in ditches, to hold 
‘hoppers until new appropriation 
make a larger spraying operat” 
possible. 

Dieldrin is being used on rou 
operations, Dr. Harris said, pitt ot 
pesticides are also playing 4 wo 
inent part in the program. aye 
clude toxaphene, heptachlor, 
malathion, lindane and methoxy 
The .latter.three- are being Tet, 
mended.for use in gardens and yé 
Dr. Harris said. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


into over quarter 
samples during the year 


from 
he pointed 
uch. In addition, 
4 oe plant food content in mixed 
have increased from less 


% to about 27%. 


‘ of actual nitrogen has in- 
a from an average from less 
n 15 lb. for each acre of land... 
ver 6.5 Ib.,” he declared. Phos- 
usage likewise has increased 
om less than 3 lb. an acre to about 
5 Jb. Potash usage has come up from 
bss than 1.5 lb. to over 7 Ib. an acre. 
“These higher rates of plant food 
even though still very small, 


tilized 

in » said, “are more efficiently u 
than the much smaller amounts 
10 fore in the beginning of the period. 


has been well established that fer- 
lizer when efficiently used pays ex- 
sllent profits. Since the over-all 
age of fertilizer is still far below 
hat is generally recommended by 
e experiment stations, it would 
bom fair to assume that the use of 
is additional plant food has made 
pod money for the farmer. Actually, 
is is a known fact. 
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the new 
f marketi 
s & Chen 


w post all “Though yields per acre is not an 
ent of Milllrefutable index of profits, it is usual- 
re, Intern@™ a very good one. Since 1939 corn 
© presidenfmmelds per acre have increased from 
nee of cp to 40, cotton yields from 238 Ib. 

activity qe 416 and wheat yields from 14 to 20 


product dame 22 acre. 
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“Obviously the soil testing pro- 
bram is only one of a number of 
actors that have caused the farmer 
use more fertilizer, but it is cer- 
ainly a very important factor in 


ational, MaMoth encouraging the use of more 


of marke@iMertilizer and in using tt more effi- 
3endix Div iently. 
iring Co. fo 

From 194@¥ ‘Since this is true, a very pertinent 
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estion is, What is responsible for 
e relative success of the soil test- 
g program?” Mr. Miles asked. To 
wer, he said that supervisors of 
e soil testing service in the several 
ates over the South were inter- 
gated and their replies assisted very 
aterially in formalizing the con- 
usions drawn on this matter. The 
pints they listed were as follows: 
1, With the results of a good soil 
st, the supervising agronomist can 
ake more specific lime and fertilizer 
commendations for a given crop on 
given piece of land than the general 
commendations of the experiment 
ation can possibly be. 
2. A letter from the soil testing 
ponomist giving the results of the 
pil test and the recommendations for 
pe use of lime and fertilizer is much 
ore personal than general published 
commendations, 
3. Better equipment for testing soils 
now available. This equipment is 
ore accurate and more rapid than 
Pretofore, 
4 The personnel both in the labora- 
4 and those in charge are better 
ud, better trained and have more 
tence than in early days. 
it ie successful soil testing agron- 
's always enthusiastic about his 
and of its value to the farm- 
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and whole farms have shown over and 
over that fertilizer recommendations 
based on a sound soil testing program 
have greatly increased efficiency in 
production. This has resulted in giving 
value, prestige and respect to the pro- 
gram and its leaders. Local leaders 
have come to see the value of soil test- 
ing and consequently have reorgan- 
ized their work so as to place much 
greater emphasis on soil testing. 

10. Governmental agencies and 
bankers realizing its value often re- 
quire a soil test as a basic step in 
financing and assisting the farmer 
with his lime and fertilization pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Miles declared that in the 
South, soil testing is a very good 
tool in the hands of well trained 
personnel. “It renders its greatest 
service where there is cooperation, 
understanding and mutual apprecia- 
tion among the soil testing agrono- 
mist, research, fertilizer industry 
and local leadership on county and 
community level,” he concluded. 


H. J. Mack, research assistant in 


horticulture, Oregon State College, 


Corvallis, Oregon, presented a prog- 
ress report covering the effects of ni- 
trogen rates and stand levels on the 
yield of sweet corn at different mois- 
ture levels. 


Data was obtained from a coopera- 
tive project involving the departments 
of soils, agricultural engineering and 
horticulture of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, he said. 
The experiments were designed to 
study the main and interactive effects 
of three nitrogen fertilizer rates, two 
stand levels, and four moisture levels 
on growth and yield of sweet corn in 
1954 and 1955. 


Unhusked graded yield of sweet 
corn was increased by stepping up the 
rate of nitrogen fertilizer (50, 100 and 
200 Ib. N/acre), with the 100 lb. N 
per acre rate being considered best. 
Differences in yield due to nitrogen 
rates depended upon moisture levels, 
with nitrogen being more effective at 
higher moisture levels. 


A stand level of 15,000 plants per 
acre (10-inch spacing in 3.5-ft. 
rows) resulted in increased yields 
of sweet corn as compared to a 
stand level of 7,500 plants per acre 
(20-inch spacing in 3.5-ft. rows), he 
pointed out. 


“Yield increases due to added ni- 
trogen fertilizer and increased plant 
population were due primarily to the 
production of a greater number of 
ears of sweet corn.” 

In a paper, “The Effect of Time 
and Rate of Nitrogen Application on 
Seed Production of Common Rye- 
grass,” T. L. Jackson, soil conserva- 
tion specialist, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, said that the optimum yield 
of seed was produced from an ap- 
plication of 120 Ib. nitrogen an acre. 


Tests had been made during the 
years 1953, 54 and 55, he said, with 
nitrogen being applied at different 
times and at rates varying from zero 
to 160 Ib. an acre. 

Applications totaling 80 Ib. nitrogen 
an acre were made in the fall, spring 
and in fall plus spring, he said. Apply- 
ing all of the nitrogen in the spring, 
or 20 Ib. nitrogen in the fall, plus 60 
lb. nitrogen in the late spring, pro- 
duced the largest yield of seed, it 
was reported. 

Nitrogen was applied at rates of 0, 
40, 80, 120 and 160 Ib. an acre, with 
20 Ib. N an acre being applied in the 
fall, plus the remainder in the spring. 


G. G. Painter, extension soils spe- 
cialist, University of Idaho, Boise, 
described the soil testing program 
of Idaho, and declared that the 
past thirteen years of progress in 
this direction has been an aid to 
county agricultural agents in mak- 
ing recommendations for proper 


fertilizer additions and for diagnos- 
ing other soil problems. 


He said that until 1955, most of the 
soil testing services offered to farm- 
ers in the state, was through county 
laboratories. A program for providing 
a better soil testing service to farm- 
ers was initiated in 1955, the objec- 
tive being to increase the volume of 
testing and to give a more complete 
testing service. The program involves 
the supplementing of the county 
laboratory service with that of the 
University, through the agricultural 
chemistry department, he said. 

Using the unusually dry year of 
1955 as an opportunity to make a stu- 
dy of the effect of’ low moisture on 
the utilization of nitrogen by winter 
wheat on summer fallow land, 
brought interesting results, according 
to a report by H. D. Jacquot, agrono- 
mist of the McGregor Land and Live- 
stock Co., Hooper, Washington. 

The best grain yield was obtained 
by applying the dry fertilizer in the 
early part of April, the paper said. 
Maximum yield of 55.1 bu. an acre 
was obtained from application of 90 
lb. actual nitrogen an acre as com- 
pared to a yield of 26.8 bu. produced 
from the control plots. 


Mr. Jacquot said that the 1955 
crop year was the driest in the La- 
crosse area since 1891. Precipitation 
from Sept. 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955, 
was only 7.7 in. This was 5.8 in. be- 
low the average of a 65-year period. 


Of five forms of nitrogen used in 
the dry year experiments, calcium ni- 
trate produced the highest yield, he 
said. 

Five soils scientists from Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, were joint 
authors of a paper reporting the ef- 
fects of fertilizers on the yield and 
quality of dryland wheat in the Co- 
lumbia basin. The five, A. S. Hunter, 
C. J. Gerard, H. M. Waddoups, L. A. 
Alban, and H. E. Cushman, reported 
that fall-applied nitrogen increased 
yields on 36 out of 48 experimental 
plots the first year, and in 24 out of 
48 the second year, with winter wheat 
being the crop under test. 

However, fall-applied nitrogen on 
5 and 13 farms, respectively, showed 
decreases on the two-year experi- 
ments. Spring-applied nitrogen in- 
creased yields on 42 of 49 farms the 
first year and 26 out of 49 the second. 
Yield decreases resulted on 9 farms 
during the second year when spring 
applications were made. It was point- 
ed out that more soil moisture was 
available during the first year than 
in the second. 


It was pointed out further that 
data on protein content of the 
grain indicated that on many farms 
some nitrogen was needed to raise 
the protein content of the wheat to 
desirable levels. The protein content 
of the grain was increased with in- 
creased nitrogen. In general, the 
protein contents of the grain did 
not rise to objectionably high levels 
until the rate of nitrogen applica- 
tion had gone beyond that rate 
which produced the maximum 
demonstrable yield increase for the 
experiment site. 


The question of which produces bet- 
ter results, liquid or dry fertilizers, 
was answered in a paper by W. P. 
Mortensen, assistant soil scientist and 
H. A. Kittams, Jr., soil scientist, at 
Western Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion, Puyallup, Wash. 

Results indicated, the men pointed 
out, that “generally, only small dif- 
ferences in yield can be anticipated 
between liquid and dry forms of fer- 
tilizer when applied in recommended 
placements. Advantage of either 
source over the other would be re- 
lated to convenience of application, 
rather than to its superiority in terms 
of increased crop production,” the 
paper declared. 

In carrying out the experiments, 
field tests were conducted with sweet 
corn, cucumbers and pole beans. Vari- 
ous fertilizer band positions were em- 
ployed in combination with varying 
portions of the fertilizer applied with 
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the seed. A constant rate of 50 Ib. 
nitrogen, 100 lb. phosphoric acid and 
50 lb. potash an acre was applied in 
all treatments, it was explained. 

V. C. Bushnell, supervisor, regional 
laboratory unit, U.S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Boise, Idaho, presented a paper en- 
titled “The Effects of Irrigation on 
Soils as Related to Soil Fertility.” He 
reported that “after 43 years of irri- 
gation near Boise, medium-textured 
soils with -heavy-textured subsoils, 
and ‘slick spots’ are much higher in 
organic matter than adjacent similar 
but unirrigated soils. Similar soils 
with medium-textured subsoils were 
initially higher in organic matter 
which has not increased significantly 
with irrigation. On Brewster Flat in 
north central Washington, irrigation 
and orchard culture on sandy loam 
soils greatly increased the organic 
matter, cation exchange capacity, and 
the available moisture holding capa- 
city,” he said. 


“In southwestern Idaho and north 
central Washington, there is no 
statistically significant evidence 
that salt or alkali accumulates or 
decreases in normal well drained, 
irrigated soils. ‘Slick spots’ under 
irrigation are slowly reclaimed 
from salt and alkali, accompanied 
by very little improvement in phy- 
sical properties, crop adaptability, 
or productivity. Near Boise, a de- 
crease in exchangeable potassium 
and magnesium appears to have oc- 
curred, indicating a possible ferti- 
lizer requirement for some crops in 
the near future, and perhaps even 
now. 


“Alkali soils, high in both ex- 
changeable sodium and exchangeable 
potassium, can be leached if adequate 
water and internal drainage is avail- 
able. Invariably, the sodium moves 
out rather rapidly, whereas the potas- 
sium moves very slowly. Areas where 
the soils are high in exchangeable 
potassium almost invariably develop 
into high quality fruit areas if the . 
climate is favorable, or forage crop 
areas if the climate is not suitable 
for fruit, or if the water supply is 
limited,” the paper concluded. 


Oregon, Washington 
Students Win Scholarships 


PORTLAND, ORE. — One student 
each from the soils department of 
Oregon State College and Washing- 
ton State College have been given 
$100 awards for outstanding work by 
the Pacific Northwest Plant Food 
Assn. The association made available 
these awards last winter to these two 
colleges and the University of Idaho. 
The latter college has not yet made 
its selection but will do so in the fall. 

Paul Heilman, 25 year old veteran, 
and a native of Skagit County, Wash- 
ington was selected as the outstand- 
ing junior at Oregon State College 
and will be presented with his award 
on completion of his registration as a 
senior in September. 

David Mowat, a native of Hawaii, 
was selected as the outstanding stu- 
dent in soils at Washington State Col- 
lege. He majored in soils so that he 
might get a fundamental background 
in soils as it pertains to sugar planta- 
tion work in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Both students have been working 
while in college and have maintained 
excellent grade averages and have 
participated in other phases of col- 
lege life. 


OUTPUT DOWN 


RICHFIELD, UTAH—Sugar beet 
production in the Southern half of 
Utah is expected to be much lower 
this year because of a water short- 
age. Farmers ordinarily receive from 
nine to ten inches of moisture a year 
but must have 20 inches to grow 
beets. The defict is usually made up 
by using irrigation water stored in 
mountain reservoirs. This last winter 
snowfall was light, and the spring 
rains were not up to normal, so 
there is not enough water to carry 
the sugar beets to maturity. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


NAC Assn. Promotes 
Safety in Special Leaflet 


As a positive step in the direction of greater 
safety to users of agricultural pesticidal products, 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. has 
given wide distribution to a small but effective 
“Safety Code” leaflet small enough that it may be 
stuffed into envelopes and mailed out with corre- 
spondence. 


“Today’s agricultural chemicals are made 
to provide a maximum of safety both to 
growers and to consumers,” the copy on the 
booklet says. “Like all tools, however, care 
must be used in handling them.” 


“These simple rules are published by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Association in the 
interest of maximum safety in the use of sprays 
and dusts for the control of agricultural pests,” it 
concludes. 


Here are the “12 Simple Suggestions for Spray 
and Dust Safety” contained in the booklet: 


1. ALWAYS read the label before using sprays 
or dusts, Note warnings and cautions each time 
before opening the container. 


2. Keep sprays and dusts out of the reach of 
children, pets and irresponsible people. They should 
be stored outside of the home and away from food 
and feed. 


8. ALWAYS store sprays and dusts in 
original containers and keep them tightly 
closed. NEVER keep them in anything but 
the original container. 


4. NEVER smoke while spraying or dusting. 


5. Avoid inhaling sprays or dusts. When di- 
rected on the label, wear protective clothing and 
masks. 


6. Do not spill sprays or dusts on the skin or 
clothing. If they are spilled, remove contaminated 
clothing IMMEDIATELY and wash thoroughly. 


7. Wash hands and face and change to clean 
clothing after spraying or dusting. Also wash 
clothing each day before reuse. 


8. Cover food and water containers when treat- 
ing around livestock or pet areas. Do not contami- 
nate fish ponds. 


9. Use separate equipment for applying 
hormone-type herbicides in order to avoid 


accidental injury to susceptible plants. 


10. ALWAYS dispose of empty containers so 
that they pose no hazard to humans, animals or 
valuable plants. 


11. Observe label directions and cautions to 
keep residues on edible portions of plants within 
the limits permitted by law. 


shortly after spraying or dusting, cali a physician 
or get the patient to a hospital immediately. 


Users reading and heeding these words 
of wisdom should develop no particular fear 
of pesticidal materials, but at the same time, 
the warnings should create a healthy respect 
on the part of the user. Not a thing is men- 
tioned that should not be done from a com- 
mon-sense standpoint, but still, human 
nature being what it is, such an outline of 
safe use seems to be very appropriate. 


The pesticide trade from basic producers on 
down to the dealer who hands the farmer a con- 
tainer of insecticides, weed killers or fungicides, 
has a tremendous stake in the safe handling of all 
its products. The type of safety program being 
undertaken by the NAC Assn. is both commenda- 
ble and effective. The entire industry should wel- 
come it. 


12. If symptoms of illness occur during or, 


Nuelear Control of Pests 
Seen as Real Possibility 


The possibility of a mobile railway irradiation 
facility that could tour the country to demonstrate 
the treatment of foods and grain with nuclear 
radiation is foreseen by a University of Michigan 
engineer who envisions a great many useful ap- 
plications of nuclear radiation, including certain 
types of insect control. 


Prof. Lloyd L. Brownell, in a recent talk before 
the annual meeting of the American Nuclear 
Society, said that the preliminary design of such 
a mobile unit has been completed, and he is hope- 
ful that the unit can be built by industry or the 
government and placed in operation within a 
couple of years. 

. The professor states that with such a facility, 
or perhaps with a fleet of them, “we could irradiate 
crops of potatoes on Long Island to inhibit their 
sprouting during storage; we could process citrus 
fruit in the Southwest, curtailing Mexican fruit 
fly infestation; at ocean ports, we could treat sea- 
foods extending their storage lives; then we could 
move into the Midwest to sterilize the insects in 
grain and cereal products that cause an annual 
loss of $3,000,000,000.” 


Mr. Brownell added that certain tropical 
fruits now banned because of possible insect 
infestation could be made available by ir- 
radiation at import centers, and research 
has shown that the process can break the 
cycle of trichinosis and other parasitic dis- 
eases carried by meat and fish. 


A 173-ton unit, costing an estimated $93,400 to 
build and $114,000 to operate each year, could 
handle from one half to eleven tons of food an 
hour, depending on the dosage required, U-M en- 


gineers have calculated. The cost per ton would 


thus range from $2.55 to $40.80. 


Professor Brownell proposes to use cooling fuel 
elements from government nuclear reactors as 
the radiation source in the first unit. Elements 
from industrial power reactors could later be 
used in a fleet of railway cars, he said. 


At present, the elements are stored un- 
der water until ready for chemical process- 
ing; it is the hope of Professor Brownell and 
his colleagues in the University’s engineer- 
ing research institute that the radioactivity 
from these elements can be put to work in 
such facilities as the mobile unit and others 
they designed. 


Crops to be irradiated would be loaded on a 
conveyor belt at one end of the car, the speaker 
said. The conveyor would carry the food past the 
fuel elements four times, giving the food an even 
dosage before returning it to the same end of the 
car for unloading. 


Dosage could be varied by the speed of the con- 
veyor belt, he said. 


Although the sterilization of foods by “sub- 


radiopasteurization” is one of the most promising 
applications of Prof. Brownell’s idea, the possibility 
of cutting the loss from insect infestation in grains 
and cereal products is of more immediate interest 
to the agricultural chemical trade. 


Would such a development reduce great- 
ly the market potential of pesticides now 
used in this type of work? Would it become 
a type of agricultural pest control that 
could be adapted safely to farm use? 


Doubtless these and many additional questions 
will be answered in the light of future experience 
with atomic energy, but it looks like a number of 
years may pass before such procedure becomes 
common. Similar applications of atomic energy 
are sure to turn up in time, and it will be inter- 


_ esting to watch such developments. 
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FOR LARGE FERTILIZER 
Midwest Area—Granulation 
experience preferred. Give age, education, 
first letter. Address Ad No. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 


experience, 
1827, Croplife, P. O. 
1, Minn. 


ALES MANAGER WANTED—AGRICUL- 
tural background essential, must be able 
to set up own sales department, take care 
of advertising and all related items. New 
fertilizer plant going up in the Midwest. 
Address Ad No. 1865, Croplife, P. O, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 
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or merging with a small fertilizer plant 

in Northern Central Florida. Would. re- 

tain personnel. Address Ad No. 1834, 

gga P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
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and Robert K. Schulz, assistant spe- 
cialist in the experiment station, sug- 
gest that soil can be rid of radioacti- 
vity by adding certain salts and by 
leaching. 

To test their laboratory findings, 
Mr. Overstreet and Mr. Schulz are 
contaminating plots of land near 
Hanford in Kings County and Hop- 
land in Mendocino County using low 
levels of strontium 90. Strontium 90 
is one of-the longer-lasting radioac- 
tive elements left from nuclear fis- 
sion. 

Later this summer the soil scien- 
tists will add various salts and acids. 
They believe these chemicals will re- 
place the strontium in the root zone 
or on the surface of the ground, 
where it is dangerous, and that heavy 
irrigation afterward will wash the 
strontium far below the root zone 
where it can do no harm. 

The Hanford and Hopland areas 
were chosen because they have con- 
trasting climates and soils, said Mr. 
Overstreet. Rainfall is less than 10 
inches a year at Hanford; at Hopland 
it is about 40 inches. The soil at the 
Hanford site is light and deep; at 
Hopland it is heavy and shallow. 

Soil contamination by radioactive 
fission products is a growing problem 
and will become much more serious, 
Mr. Overstreet said, as the nation 
swings over to atomic energy. 


FARM EMPLOYMENT DROP 


ALBUQUERQUE—The number of 
people employed in agriculture in 
New Mexico dropped from 38,377 in 
1950 to 34,290 in 1955, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of 
Business Research for the New Mexi- 
co Economic Development Commis- 
sion. However, agriculture still 
ranked second in the state in the 
number of people employed. 


COLORADO FIELD DAY 
CRAIG, COL.—July 11 is the date 
set for a Colorado A&M farmers’ 
and ranchers’ field day near here 
dealing with range management. 


COMPLETE CRUSHING, EXTRACTING 
} & PROCESSING PLANT FOR RENT 


ij This modern processing plant, located in Bayonne, N.J., 
is a completely self contained installation featuring all 
late-type machinery, equipment, storage for bulks and 

if =6oils PLUS a 4207 deepwater, covered steamship pier on 
the Kill van Kull with every necessary handling facility. 
As a crushing mill it can handle soya beans, copra, castor 

jeans, various South American nuts, meats, vegetables, 
animal fats, etc. Capacity 260 tons per 24 hrs. 


lj There is also a solvent extraction plant with all modern 


facilities, 


The Processing plant includes a Wurster & Sanger de- 
signed batch refinery, capacity of 360,000 Ibs. alkaline 


tefined oils per 24 hours. 


Grain or dry storage facilities include conveyorized 
concrete storage bins with total capacity of approx. 


750,000 bushels, 


Lehigh, Jersey Central and Pennsylvania Railroads 
service the property. 


For further information and inspection appointment 


wire — phone — write ° 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


90 West Broadway . BArclay 7-4185 New York 7, N.Y. 
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FLOWERY WELCOME—You don’t have to be a movie star to get a flowery 
welcome in India. Stephen S. Easter of Velsicol International Corp. is shown . 
above enjoying the “welcome mat” on his arrival recently in Madras, India. 
Mr. Easter was met by representatives of Gerdau-india of Calcutta and 
Mysore Insecticide Co. of Madras. Velsicol International Corp. is affiliated 
with Velsicol Chemical Corp. of Chicago, manufacturers of insecticides, in- 
dustrial resins, solvents and saturants. 


Brush Removal Helps 
Maintain Water Supply 


SAN FRANCISCO — A combined 
attack by chemicals and burning 
methods against unwanted brush on 
potential range land will increase the 
carrying capacity of a livestock 
ranch by several times, livestock 
raisers and sportsmen were told at a 
recent demonstration by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

R. Merton Love of the university 
and Harry Hinkley, Tuolumne Coun- 
ty farm advisor, showed how the 
ranch of F. M. Brunette had increased 
its carrying capacity of yearling cat- 
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tle from 25 to 150 after five years on 
controlled burning and chemical 
treatment of the brush, followed by 
“seeding with the best varieties of 
grass and clovers available,” and 
careful management, 

A range tour, sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Service, took some 150 farm- 
ers and sportsmen on a tour of sev- 
eral farms Where such experiments 
have been conducted in both Tuo- 
lumne and neighboring Mariposa 
Counties. . 

In one case, the brush removal al- 
so resulted in keeping a small stream, 
usually dry during the summer, run- 
ning the whole year round, thus to 
become a constant source of water. 
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Croplife delivers the KNOW-NOW! 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the important policy 
changes being made in the nation’s capital— 
news that affects market potentials NOW, that 
creates new market opportunities NOV. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on infestation outbreaks, 
crop conditions, farming trends — news of 
immediate value in planning the week-to-week 
operations of the industry’s business NOW. 


THAT'S WHY Croplife is changing the 
READING HABITS of the agricultural chemi- 
cal industry by giving its readers—the decision- 
makers of the industry—the know-how, the 
know-what, the know-when and, most impor- 
tant, the know-NOW. That’s why Croplife is 
MUST reading. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on the fast-moving plans 
for expansion of plants, new plant construction, 
changes in personnel—news of importance to the 
decision-makers of the industry NOW. 


ONLY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER can keep 
the industry up to date on new developments 
reported by experiment stations, outlined at 
association conventions and regional meetings, 
announced by industry researchers—news of 
value NOV. 
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